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Preface 


During the years | spent traveling to mission fields for evan- 
gelism, and then coming home to do deputation work, the Lord 
moved in many different ways to make this work possible. 

My first trip, when Clara Chisholm and | went to Jamaica 
and Grand Cayman, was provided for by the South Bend, Indi- 
ana, church. They called me to help in a revival when their 
scheduled worker failed to come. The offering was good, and | 
felt that it was certainly more than they should give me. But 
Brother Noel said, “It’s yours. The church gave it for you.” And 
then the Lord said to me, ‘That is to help you on the trip to the 
West Indies.”” 

Mostly | saved all the money given to me by the missionary 
department for my work. When this wasn’t enough, my husband 
did some extra work, or went without something, and paid what 
was lacking. | always had enough when the time came. 

One time | held a revival in the Methodist church in New Jer- 
sey where my brother-in-law was pastoring; and their offering 
was enough for a trip to South America. 

Then came the time when my husband retired and was not 
able to help; and because of my eyes | couldn’t do as much as | 
had been doing. And again the Lord stepped in. When at Gen- 
eral Conference, | met a man and his lovely wife, Brother and 
Sister Beeker, who asked if | would go with them to South Amer- 
ica, they paying my fare and all the expenses while we were there. 
| had a full deputation slate for a couple of months, but the Lord 
took care of this. | went with the Beekers to South America 
twice, and then to Africa, with all my expenses paid. It is won- 
derful to see the Lord work. | praise Him and thank the Beekers 
for their part in helping me to go on these missionary trips. 


The Author 
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PART ONE 
Chapter | 
My Conversion 


“Papa, can’t we go to church? | want to go so badly,” | 
begged. 

“What has happened to you? Why do you want to go to 
church?” my father questioned. 

“Oh, some of the girls asked me this afternoon. They said 
they were having a revival in the Methodist church at Burleigh 
(New Jersey). What is a revival?’’ | queried. 

“It’s preaching and singing,” was the reply. 

“But can’t we go?” 

“| don’t feel like dressing up.” 

“You won't have to. | will run upstairs and get you a tie. 
And Ill brush up your shoes. You will be all right.” 

We were in Papa’s workshop, and | had crawled up on the 
bench in front of him so he couldn’t work. 

He looked at me and smiled, and said, “All right.” 

| hurried into the house to fix some supper. Mother and my 
two little sisters were at Grandmother Loyd’s at Wildwood, New 
Jersey. 

If anyone had asked my father at that time if he were a 
Christian, he would have said, ‘Yes.’ But he never went to 
church. | never had heard him pray, except that he always asked 
the blessing at meals. 

| was only fifteen years old at the time, and | had just had a 
very serious illness. 

My own mother died when | was two years old, leaving four 
of us children. The other three went to live with relatives, but | 
always stayed with my father. One of Papa’s sisters wanted to 
keep me, but | cried so hard that she took me back home. After 
that, when | misbehaved while Father had housekeepers or rela- 
tives taking care of our home, they always kept me in line by 
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saying, “If you don’t mind, we will send you away from your fa- 
ther.” That always did the trick. | did whatever | was told to do. 
After Papa married again he was still like a father and mother, 
combined, to me. | loved my father very much. 

Now we were going to the first revival service | had ever 
attended. We drove the two and a half miles in a buggy drawn 
by one of Papa’s nice horses. 

At the entrance of the church, one of the girls, Cora Hand, 
a local preacher's daughter, met me and said, “Come on. We 
are going to sit in the choir, on the back seat. That way no one 
can come and talk with us.” 

| wondered what she was talking about, but | went with her. 

When the preliminaries were over, the dear man who was in 
charge said, ‘Now we want all of you folk in the choir to come 
down and sit on the front benches.” Cora was reluctant; but 
since all the others marched down, we had to, also. It placed me 
on the end of the second seat from the front. A girl by the name 
of Viola Scull was next to me. We sat up and behaved our- 
selves, but | didn’t hear a word the preacher said. | had gone to 
Sunday school, but always alone, and only if | took a notion that 
| wanted to. | had no idea of what would happen in a service 
like this. 

The minister gave an altar call, which | didn’t understand 
very well. Then they sang, and then had prayer. Again they sang, 
and someone else prayed. 

When they stood to sing again, the minister’s wife, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Moore, whom | loved dearly, came from the back of the 
church. When she reached my seat she slipped her arm around 
my shoulders and said, ‘‘Margaret, don’t you want to give your 
heart to the Lord and get saved?” 

It had never entered my mind to do this. | never had seen 
but one person at an altar praying, and | didn’t understand it at 
all. | began to weep, and something in my heart cried out, “1 
want to be good!”’ The word “saved” was new to me. | could 
not understand the meaning of being saved. 

The girl next to me began to cry, as the minister’s wife talked 
to both of us. 

They sang another song, and | continued to weep; but | felt 
chained to the floor and didn’t know how to move or what to do. 

The service closed, and Papa and | went home. 

The next day at school one of the girls said, ‘Did you know 
Margaret went to church last night and was really crying when 
they asked her to-go to the altar?” 
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The others in the crowd said, “Now did she?” And they be- 
gan to laugh. 

| hesitated a moment, and then | said, “Yes, | did. If you 
don’t believe it, look at my handkerchief!” | pulled from my 
pocket the hankie that | had dried my tears with the night before, 
and it was stiff and wrinkled. | continued, “I! don’t know about 
what you want, but | want to be good.” That was the only thing 
| could think of or understand. No one laughed now. They turned 
away, and we all started down the road together. 

The next night was Friday night. Mother and the little sis- 
ters had come home. 

When | asked Papa about going to church he said, ‘Oh, no; 
| can’t go.” He had received a new saw from Sears, Roebuck, 
and just had to see how it would work. We had an older man 
working for us, and Papa said, “| do want you to go.” He asked 
Dan, the hired man, to take me, and he consented. So again | 
went to church. The hired man went into the store to sit and 
talk with the others who had gathered there. 


Again we went into the choir. And again we were asked to 
come down and sit in the front of the church. That night Uncle 
Jerry Foster, a local preacher and a man filled with the Holy Spir- 
it, did the speaking. He wasn’t a relative but was known by 
everyone as Uncle Jerry. He preached and shouted and jumped 
around, but again | understood very little of what was said. The 
altar call was given just as the night before, and again we were 
invited and urged to go to the altar. But my feet were as lead. | 
just couldn’t go, it seemed. 

While the last song was being sung, the leader said, ‘’Shall 
we all stand and march around the front and shake hands.” We 
were next to the front seat, so we almost had to march with the 
others. 

My heart was pounding, and | had been crying. Viola was 
beside me. She was weeping and holding onto my hand. Her 
mother had died just a short time before. As we slowly marched 
around, everyone shaking our hands, we came right to the altar 
rail. Viola tugged at my hand, and when | looked at her she 
looked at the altar and nodded her head. All we needed to do 
was to kneel, for we were right before the altar. When | saw 
what she was doing | nodded my head, and together we knelt at 
that altar. 

| started to ask the Lord to please make me good, when a 
wave of doubt swept over me and | felt | was the worst person in 
the world. | felt | was so bad that the Lord wouldn’t be able to 
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forgive me. One dear lady came and knelt beside me and began 
to tell me how to pray. And then another one came. They were 
a great help to me. | never will forget what Mrs. Garner Hand, 
the mother of Cora, said: “Margaret, when you get saved you 
will know it. Don’t let anyone tell you that you are saved. Pray 
until you know for yourself that you are saved.” | never can be- 
gin to tell what that meant to me. 

We stayed at the altar for some time, praying and crying; 
and then Viola jumped to her feet and said she was saved. She 
walked up and down the aisle with her hands in the air, praising 
the Lord and saying she was saved. 

| left the altar with a heavy heart, wondering why the Lord 
would forgive Viola and not me. Different ones came and talked 
with me as | sat on the front seat, feeling very unhappy. 

The service was dismissed, and some had left the church but 
were still standing on the church steps. When | walked into the 
vestibule, the minister’s wife, Mrs. Moore, said, “Margaret, what 
has the Lord done for you?” 

| started to say, “Nothing,” but something checked me; and 
before | could speak or think, the blessing of the Lord fell on my 
poor heavy heart, and | knew | was forgiven. At the altar | had 
confessed every sin | knew of, as the Lord brought things to my 
mind. | said, “Yes,” to everything, but it seemed hard to be- 
lieve. But there in the vestibule of the church the answer came. 
No one asked me if | was saved. | cried and praised the Lord. 
Folk from outside came in, and we had an old-fashioned shout- 
ing time there that night. 

As we went out into the night, | looked up and the stars 
seemed brighter. Everything was beautiful. | said to Mrs. Moore, 
“The whole world has changed.” 

She replied, ‘No, my dear; the world is the same. It’s you 
who have changed.” 

Our hired man came from the store, and we went home. 

| felt | never had been happy before. | could hardly sleep, 
| was so blessed. But | didn’t tell anyone what had taken place. 

There was no service Saturday night, so | couldn’t go to 
church until Sunday. 

One of the things | had to do at home was scrub the kitchen 
floor. | never had seen a mop. We did this chore on our hands 
and knees with a scrub brush and a cloth. Saturday morning | 
was in the kitchen on my knees all alone scrubbing away, when 
the blessing of the Lord fell on me. | had scrubbed an area and 
then wiped it up, and | was struck with the contrast. It seemed 
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that the Lord said, “Yesterday your heart was soiled and dirty, 
but today it is washed clean.” | cried and praised the Lord and 
enjoyed myself with no one around. | learned that day that you 
don’t have to be in church to get blessed. 

| begged Papa and Mother to go to church Sunday night. 
God answered prayer and they went—something they had not 
done in years. Someone told them that | had been to the altar 
and had gotten saved. 

On Monday my mother, who was not a Christian and never 
had been, was disgusted with me and told me that a girl my age 
doing a thing like that was making a mockery of religion. She 
said | didn’t have any right to say | was a Christian and that | 
didn’t know what | was doing. 

I never did talk back to Mother, and | didn’t now. | just went 
upstairs and on up into the attic. There | knelt on some quilts 
and began to pray for Mother. | asked the Lord to show her 
what she was missing and to help her get saved. 

In the days that followed, many times Mother accused me of 
living like Satan but saying | was saved. This only made me pray 
harder for her, and | found that the Lord was answering my 
prayers. 

Our pastor had a circuit of three churches, and just before 
Christmas they had a revival in the Rio Grande church. | couldn't 
go, but my sister, two years older than | and who lived with 
Papa’s youngest sister, lived near that church; and she went to 
the revival and was saved. | had been praying that somehow the 
Lord would get hold of her heart, and | was shouting happy when 
| heard this. Then soon after, | saw her and we rejoiced together. 

My problem now was how and when | could go to church. 
Papa would let me have a horse, but | couldn’t go at night alone. 
Since there was only a class meeting on Sunday morning at the 
Burleigh church, and since we lived nearly as close to the Green 
Creek church, and the same pastor had both churches, | decided 
that | would go to Green Creek, where they had preaching and 
then class meeting every Sunday morning. 

| told Papa | wanted to go to Green Creek to service, and he 
laughed and said, ‘Well, all right. There is the horse and buggy.” 

It was cold weather and we didn’t have fire all night in our 
home, for we burned wood and it didn’t hold that long in the 
kitchen range. | got my clothes ready Saturday night and laid 
them all out. 

Early Sunday morning | hurried downstairs and built a fire 
in the kitchen stove. Putting on an old coat and scarf, | went to 
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the barn, where | fed and harnessed the horse. After pulling the 
buggy out of the shed, | went back to the house, fixed some 
breakfast, and dressed in my Sunday clothes. Then, making sure 
that the fire was all right and that the teakettle was filled with 
water, | got the horse out of the barn and hooked him to the 
buggy, and was on my way to church. Not a soul in the house 
was awake. 

| was so happy and thrilled to be going to church that | 
prayed and praised the Lord all the three miles. It was bitter 
cold, but | didn’t feel it. | was going to church. 

The preaching service was a joy. 

Then came the class meeting. The class leader stood and 
exhorted everyone to tell what the Lord was doing for them. | 
can’t tell the joy and agony | went through. | knew I| was going 
to testify, and | went over and over in my mind what | would say. 
Every time someone stood up, | would determine | would be 
next. But many times my courage failed me, and there | sat. But, 
thank the Lord, | never left without standing up and saying some- 
thing. Our dear class leader went down the aisle, and if someone 
had not testified he would say, ‘Well, Sister (or Brother), what has 
God done for you2” This always was a big help. Then one could 
get up, and defeat the enemy. How | wish we still had class 
meetings as we did in those days. 

This was my regular plan every Sunday. | didn’t stop for 
rain or snow. | was the only young person in the church, but this 
didn’t trouble me at all. | had found the Lord. My sins were for- 
given, and | was happy. 

Then came the Green Creek revival. We didn’t have evan- 
gelists in those days. There were many local preachers, and we 
had a different speaker every night. 

When this meeting started | was praying and begging the 
Lord to do something to cause my parents to want to go. | had 
been saved four or five months and was in service every Sunday 
morning, and the pastor and others were trying to persuade my 
father to come to the services. 

| didn’t know it at that time, but later my father told me, 
and then told it in public service, that for three years God had 
been talking to him. 

Three years before this | was working with Father. We had a 
farm, and three times a week we went to Wildwood with vege- 
tables, fruit, chickens, and eggs. | went along to help him, and 
later | drove a team alone. 

Late in August | became very sick. The doctor told my father 
he didn’t know whether or not | would live. Papa got down be- 
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fore the Lord and begged Him to let me live, promising, “If You 
will, Lord, | will live different. | will take my family and go back 
to church.” 

The Lord let me live, but Papa never went to church one 
time. 

The next summer, just when we were busy with much to do, 
| became sick again, and it seemed | was worse than the year 
before. Again my father fell on his knees and begged God to 
forgive him and spare my life, promising that he would go to 
church and take us. After a long illness | did get better, and be- 
fore the winter was over | was quite well. But Father failed to 
keep his promises, and we went on living without any thought of 
God. 

Once, when | was very ill, the thought came to me, ‘You 
could die,” and | pushed it from me and refused to think about 
it. Someone sent me some tracts, but | never read them. | 
didn’t know what they were. 

The third year | had such a serious illness that the doctor 
gave very little hope for me. | had worked too hard, and was so 
weak that it didn’t look as if | could make it. Again my father 
went before the Lord and begged forgiveness, and asked that my 
life be spared. Again the Lord let me live. But it was weeks be- 
fore | was able to get around much. It was the last of October 
when | persuaded my father to go with me to that first revival. 

Now | was doing my best to get Mother and Father to the 
revival. It was a struggle, but worth it. They went on Sunday 
night; and our hired man went. Several went to the altar, and | 
was so blessed that | praised the Lord. 

Our carriage was big enough for only our family. So Father 
hitched two horses to a big market wagon, put seats in it, and in- 
vited the neighbors to go. We picked up people all along the 
way. 

Our hired man got saved, and though Father did not go to 
the altar, he did pray through and began to take his place with 
the Christians. 

The meeting lasted for seven weeks. No one knows how 
many were saved, but there was hardly a service without seekers. 
A neighbor girl whom | loved dearly was on my heart and | was 
praying for her. The Lord gave me the assurance that she would 
be saved, and how | rejoiced. She didn’t go right away, but one 
night she fell at the altar. Afterwards she asked me if | were sur- 
prised, and | replied, ‘No; the Lord showed me two weeks ago 
that you would be saved.”” After more than fifty years she is still 
living and still saved. 
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Mother went to the altar after a while, but it was hard for 
her. 

In this meeting they called on me to pray. | was scared al- 
most speechless, but | did pray. From what | can remember and 
what the folk tell me, | centered my prayer on those who were 
sitting in the back and would not come and get saved. One lady 
said, ‘You don’t know what you did to your mother.” After that, 
Mother came, but she didn’t get saved. 

At home she was very hard to live with. She accused me of 
many things, but it just kept me on my knees. When | felt | 
couldn’t stand any more, | would run for the attic, and get down 
and really pray. More than once, Mother came to the stair door 
and called to me, saying, “| know what you are doing. You are 
up there praying. You get down here.” The Lord would bless me, 
and | could come down so blessed and happy that it didn’t mat- 
ter what was said. | knew He was with me and that I was saved. 

We made our own bread, and that was one of my jobs. This 
night | was hurrying to get it made before we left for church. 
With both hands in the dough, working away, | was praying for 
the meeting and for Mother when the blessing of the Lord came 
down on my soul and | began to cry. Just then Father came in. 
He said, “What is wrong with you?” 

| answered, “O Papa, I’m so happy | can hardly stand it.” | 
began waving my hands around, and Mother came and stood in 
the door, shaking her head. | have heard Papa say | had flour 
all over the kitchen. 

From this time on, our lives and home were different. Father 
began to have family prayer, and went with me to church. | had 
two small sisters, one six and the other one year. Mother went 
with us most of the time. She prayed, and was trying to serve 
the Lord. 

Up to this time we never had heard of holiness. But now 
such reports as we did hear of the Church of the Nazarene, in 
Rio Grande, six miles from us. It was said that the folk jumped, 
shouted, ran around like crazy people, rolled on the floor, and 
claimed they could not sin. Many other things were said about 
these dear people, and most of it was not true. 

We learned that two couples who attended were folk we 
knew very well. | had known them all my life, and | felt that 
certainly they were not crazy. During the Green Creek revival 
one of the couples, Maggie and Jim Locke, came to the meeting. 
| never had heard anyone pray as they did, and my heart longed 
for whatever they had that gave them such freedom and joy. 

After the revival closed | wanted to go down where the holi- 
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ness people were having services in an old house. Father said, 
“No, you can’t go. Those folk are just a lot of weak-minded 
people who don’t know what they are doing.” 

The Lockes came to a cottage prayer meeting and testified, 
and the blessing of the Lord fell. | was hungry for what they had. 
But Dad said, ‘No, you can’t go.” 

A short time after this | spent the weekend with my sister, 
Virginia, who lived with Papa’s youngest sister, Aunt Emma Fisher. 
The folk from the holiness church walked through Aunt Emma’s 
yard to go to service. 

Sunday morning Virginia and | went to the Methodist church. 
In the afternoon | said, “How | would love to go to the holiness 
church,” and Virginia said she would, too. 

To my surprise and delight, Aunt Emma said, ‘Well, why 
don’t you? You can go with Maggie and Jim when they come 
by.” 

We were ready and waiting, and when we heard them we 
hurried out and were on our way. 

| never shall forget that service. The room was so small 
and crowded that we all removed our coats and hats to make a 
little more room. | never had heard such singing, or so it seemed. 
| sang as hard and as loud as | could, and was shouting happy. 
My sister leaned over and asked, ‘Do you know these songs?” | 
replied, ‘No, but they just sing themselves.” The one song | 
never shall forget was ‘Grazing in the Green Clover Fields.” The 
service was wonderful from the first to the last. | went home 
very happy and with an intense desire to go again. 

| told Dad that Virginia and | had gone, and of what a won- 
derful service we had. | begged him to go, but he wouldn’t hear 
of it. | heard they were having some special services, and | 
prayed and asked the Lord to some way open the door so | 
could go. 

Our Methodist church was spiritual and folk shouted there. 
| am sure now that there were some sanctified folk in that church. 
Our pastor stood for being filled with the Holy Spirit. 

This day | had prayed, and felt that God was going to do 
something. | went into the room where Dad was sitting and 
asked again if he wouldn’t go. He was kind; but in his opinion 
the folk there were crazy. He wanted no part of it, and he 
didn’t want me mixed up in it, either. 

A thought came to me, and | asked Dad if | might go if Dan, 
the hired man, would go. He hesitated just a little, and then 
said, ‘’Yes, if you can get him to go, you may go.”” Dan had been 
saved in the Green Creek revival. 
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| hurried out to the field where Dan, with a team of horses, 
was plowing. He wouldn’t stop to listen, so | walked around and 
around the field by his side, trying to persuade him to go. Finally 
he said, “All right, | will.” 

| cried, “Praise the Lord!” and went running to the house 
across the plowed field. 

| ran in and told Dad that Dan was going. Dad looked up 
and smiled, saying, “I didn’t think he would. But a bargain is a 
bargain. You may go.” 

| got supper and then went to get ready. It has been a long 
time since then, but | can still remember how | was dressed. We 
didn’t have many clothes in those days. | had a white blouse, a 
gray wool skirt, and a white wooly hat. 

Early in the fall, when | was so sick, Papa had given me a 
gold bracelet. | had wanted one for a long time, and Dad 
laughed at the idea. But since | was so ill, he took money he 
needed for other things and bought it for me. It was the most 
precious thing | owned. | had a locket and chain and two rings 
that | bought with money | earned picking strawberries. | always 
put these on when | went to church. This night | put on my 
locket (in which | had a little piece of Dad’s hair) and slipped on 
my rings. | had taken the bracelet out of the lovely box it came 
in and started to fasten it around my arm, when a voice, so clear 
that it startled me, said, “| wouldn’t put that on if | were you.” 
| looked around to be sure | was alone. 

No one was there, so | tried again. But again the voice said, 
“| wouldn’t put it on if | were you.” 

| started to cry, and put it back in the box. Then | said, out 
loud, “If | can’t wear that, | don’t want to wear these.” So back 
went the locket and the rings, and | ran downstairs and started 
for church. 

Before we had gone far, a black cloud came over, and every- 
thing got dark. | was afraid, and | said to Dan, “I think it’s going 
to storm, and we don’t want to be out here in a storm. Let’s go 
back.” 

Dan replied, “No, sir. You worried me to come, and now we 
are halfway there. You are going on. No going back.” | couldn’t 
say anything. | could only pray. 

The service had started when we went in. As soon as | was 
inside | knew the Lord was there. 

A little man with kind dark eyes, Rev. John Donalson, got up 
to preach. His message was on holiness, and he illustrated it by 
saying that after we cut down a tree the stump is still there. | 
understood just what he was saying. We had cats that lived in 
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the barn but would sneak into the house and drink the milk 
while it was cooling if we didn’t watch. How many times | had 
driven them out and felt like wringing their necks. Then | would 
have to go and pray and ask the Lord to help me. Now this man 
was saying that one could have this old thing taken out of his 
heart. 

The altar call was given and, oh, | wanted to go. But the 
enemy reminded me of Dad and Mother, and suggested that if | 
would do such a thing | might have to leave home. 

| was on my knees sobbing when Maggie Locke came to me 
and said, ‘You know the Lord saves you, don’t you?” | replied 
that | certainly did. 

She continued, “You don’t want to lose the Lord out of your 
life, do you?” And | replied, “| would rather die than lose Jesus 
out of my life.” 

Then she said, “You know you need your heart cleansed. 
You have seen the light tonight. If you don’t walk in the light, 
you will get into darkness and lose your salvation.” 

| didn’t wait another minute. I stepped over one or two 
people and knelt at an old washbench in that room. 

| don’t know how long | prayed, but | told the Lord | was 
going to stay right there until | had the blessing. | was not going 
to get up until | had a clean heart and knew that the “old man” 
was dead. | told the Lord | was willing to go anywhere, do any- 
thing, give up anything; but | must have the blessing. | felt that 
if | had the Holy Spirit, no matter what awaited me at home, | 
could take it and still be blessed. If my family turned me out | 
would find a place somewhere and keep on walking with the 
Lord. While praying—and | was praying; nobody was trying to 
get me to pray; | was way out in front of about everyone in my 
praying—the same voice that said to me at home, “I! wouldn’t 
wear that,” spoke to me there at the altar, and said, ‘‘Aren’t you 
glad you don’t have on your bracelet?’”’ | knew then that it was 
the Lord. 

| knew there were several at the altar, but | didn’t know 
who and | didn’t care. All | wanted was to have the “stump” 
taken out and my heart filled with the Holy Spirit. | kept right 
on praying until He came. 

It was glorious and wonderful. | just knelt there and sobbed 
and cried and praised the Lord. 

In the midst of this | heard a familiar voice at the other end 
of the washbench praying hard, and | realized that Dan was at 
the altar. In minutes he jumped to his feet and shouted and 
shook hands with everyone, waved his hands in the air, and re- 
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joiced that he was sanctified. 

It was quite late when we made our way out to the buggy 
and started for home. The joybells were ringing. But the enemy 
said, “Wait until you tell your father. Wait until you get home.” 
| was a bit fearful, but | had the Holy Spirit and felt that what- 
ever came, all would be well. We were singing and rejoicing as 
we drove, and we got on the wrong road for a little way. | knew 
then that something had happened to me, for | could have scold- 
ed; but | didn’t feel anything like scolding. 

Everyone was in bed when we got home. After retiring | 
just lay and wept and cried and rejoiced in my newfound joy. 

Dad was up early, and so was Dan. When | came down- 
stairs Dad was standing with his back to me. He was backed up 
to the stove, getting warm. | said, “Good morning.” 

He answered, and in the same breath asked how the meeting 
was last night. 

| replied, ‘Dad, it was the best meeting | ever was in.” 

He turned and looked at me, and | continued, “Dan was 
sanctified last night. And Dad, | was, too.” 

He never spoke a word, but went out the door as fast as he 
could. | was lacing my shoes, so | sat there, still rejoicing in the 
Lord. 

As | went into the next room, Dad came in from the yard 
with an old colored preacher who cut wood for him. Dan came 
right behind him with the milk bucket. Mother came out of the 
kitchen. And here | preached my first message. 

The colored preacher was in tears. He said, “Law, Miss Mar- 
garet, what you gone and done? We were so happy you got 
saved. But now you-all ran off into this crowd and the devil will 
deceive you, and what's going to happen?” 

| replied, “This is wonderful to have the Holy Spirit and be 
sanctified.” | went right on to tell them about the tree. You cut 
it down when you got saved. But in time, even though the roots 
were covered, if the right conditions prevailed the roots would 
begin to grow. And no matter how often they were removed, up 
they would come. The Lord helped me in a wonderful way. 
Everything was quiet. | continued, ‘When you are sanctified, the 
Lord takes the stump out and fills you with His Spirit.” 

Dan, with the milk bucket in his hand, was beaming. He said, 
“That is right.” 

The old preacher exclaimed, “I never heard anything like it!” 
Mother said, “I suppose you want everyone to go to the altar 
again.”” But | was listening for my Dad. His comment was, “‘ 
never will be satisfied until | have this experience.” And he went 
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out into the yard. | could hardly contain myself. God had an- 
swered prayer. Never again did | have to beg to go to the holi- 
ness church. 

| found that the devil didn’t go away and leave me just be- 
cause | was sanctified. | was a little troubled about my bracelet. 
Dad had made a real sacrifice to buy it for me. Now | knew the 
Lord didn’t want me to wear it, and | wasn’t going to. But | 
didn’t want to hurt my father. | prayed the Lord to help me in 
this. 

One night a few weeks later we were coming home from the 
holiness church, for now Dad would go some of the time, though 
we were faithful to our own church. As we drove along, Dad 
said, ‘Now, | don’t understand all this that the preacher spoke 
about wearing jewelry tonight. Margaret is sanctified, and she 
wears jewelry.” 

Mother spoke up quickly and said, “No, she doesn’t. She 
hasn’t since the night she was sanctified.” | could hardly breathe. 
| wondered, ‘What is Dad going to say?” 

He half turned in his seat and asked, “Is that right? Aren’t 
you wearing the bracelet | gave you?” 

“No, I’m not,” | replied. 

“Well,” he said, “if that isn’t something. Now don’t be fool- 
ish and give it away. You keep it until you come to your senses, 
and then you will wear it again.” 

“All right,” | replied, “I will.” 

After Dad was sanctified a few weeks later, he asked about 
the bracelet, and said, “Get rid of it. Put it in the missionary 
offering. Burn all the bridges.” Another victory had been gained. 

A short time after this experience a cousin came with her 
husband to visit us. They stayed for supper, and afterwards the 
group Sat talking about religion. | listened and felt that they did 
not know much about it. But when | was fifteen we were con- 
sidered too young to enter into a discussion with older folk, and 
so | went to my room. | had something in my hands and failed 
to shut the door tight. It was open just a crack. 

| had been having a battle day after day; but the Lord had 
kept me, and | didn’t feel any stirring of the ‘old man.” But the 
enemy said, ‘Your mother has no confidence in you. She thinks 
you are a hypocrite. Your life is a failure. Why don’t you give 
up and quit?” 

| had no idea of doing this, but | was heartbroken to think | 
had failed to let Mother see what God could do and was doing 
for me. When | discovered the door open a crack my first thought 
was to close it. But on second thought | felt it better to leave it 
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as it was. | got ready for bed and knelt down to pray. 

Up to this minute | had not heard a word they were saying 
downstairs. My mind was on something else. But as | started to 
pray | heard Mother's voice, loud and clear: “You can say any- 
thing you want to; but | have tried everything | know to do to 
make Margaret mad. | have said things to her, and done things 
to her. But no matter what | do she keeps sweet and goes right 
on. When | get salvation, | want what she has.” 

| never heard another word. | grabbed the pillow and buried 
my face in it so the folk downstairs would not hear me rejoicing 
and weeping. It was a long time before | went to sleep. | know 
the Lord allowed me to hear this, for my burden was getting too 
heavy. He said, ‘My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

In the days that followed, when Mother scolded and found 
fault | would smile inside and think, “Mother, you don’t mean 
it.” And it didn’t bother me after that. 

Within just six months, |, my older sister, Dad, and the hired 
man had been saved and sanctified. And now Mother was doing 
her best to serve the Lord. Several of our neighbors were saved 
when they went with us to the Green Creek revival. A marvelous 
change had come to our lives and our home. 
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Chapter Il 


A Miracle of Faith 


“Oh, Edwards! Oh, Edwards!” 

My father looked up quickly and said, “Now, what does he 
want?”’ 

It was our neighbor from just a mile down the road. Dad 
went outside, but was back in minutes. We knew at once that 
something was wrong. 

“The woods are on fire!” he informed us. 

“Not the timber lots for cutting wood?” questioned Mother. 

“Yes,”’ replied Father, ‘‘but it’s not in our woods. It’s farther 
down.” 

He reached for a hat and jacket as he spoke. The season was 
early spring; and it was almost dark, and chilly. 

| asked Dad if | might go with him. After a moment's hesita- 
tion he gave me permission. 

Soon we were in the open wagon and driving several miles 
back into the swamp where the timber was located. We could 
smell smoke, and as the darkness deepened we could see red 
in the sky. But it was a long way from the land owned by Dad 
and our neighbors. 

The men who gathered planned strategy to try to save the 
timber. We worked into the night, backfiring. Someone got a 
team of horses and tried to plow some furrows wherever it was 
possible. | worked with Dad as long as he stayed. 

The next morning smoke could be smelled as soon as we 
stepped outside. Concerned men began arriving in our yard, 
carrying shovels, axes, hoes, etc. Already the fire had burned 
over a number of acres. 

Little time was lost in getting to the scene of the fire. By 
now the situation was dangerous; for the woods were very dry 
and the flames were jumping the roads. A person could be 
caught where he could not escape. 

As they were leaving, Dad said to me, “The men are going to 
need drinking water.” 

| got two clean pails, filled them with water, hung them on 
the handlebars of my bicycle, and started for the fire. The first 
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group of men were so thirsty that | gave them one bucket and 
then hurried on to find Dad. 

Dad told me, ‘The fire has not reached Ed’s and my timber; 
but unless something happens, it will before tomorrow.” Then 
he said, “Go for more water. These men need water.” 

All day | went back and forth with my two water pails—t 
couldn’t manage three. 

That night Dad was out late, and | stayed with him. We did 
everything that anyone knew to do to stop that fire. But on it 
came. 

Before morning it reached Ed’s timber, and Dad’s was right 
next to it. 

Some of the men had wept, some swore, and a few tried to 
pray; but nothing had stopped the fire. 

My dad was so calm that one of the men said to him, “Ed- 
wards, it is going into your timber now. Aren’t you worried?” 

Dad looked into his face and replied, “I gave my heart, 
home, family, farm, timber, and everything | have, to the Lord. 
| have paid my tithe. | have kept my vows. This timber does not 
belong to me. It is God’s. | have done everything | know to try 
to save it. If God wants to burn up His timber, it’s none of my 
business. It is His, not mine.” 

The men standing around looked dumfounded. They 
shrugged their shoulders, and exclaimed, “Well!” 

_ We were forced to leave, for now the fire was in all the 
area. It would burn itself out, for there would be no more timber 
to burn. It would stop at the plowed fields. 

We waited that night and most of the next day, until it was 
safe to go down and look things over. 

What made the disaster so heartbreaking was the fact that 
this timber was for cordwood to be used as fuel. All through the 
winter, any who could had been in there cutting and ranking the 
wood in cords. My dad had cut some, and had hired men to cut 
for him. It was not only the trees left standing but all the wood 
that had been cut and ranked that would go as well. The loss 
would include both the wood and the money paid for labor. We 
were poor, and Dad was counting on selling this wood to help 
meet necessary expenses. The loss would be great. 

But my father was as calm and cheerful as ever. One would 
not guess that his living was burning up out there a mile or so 
away. 

When it seemed safe to go and look things over, Ed came by 
with several others and asked Dad if he wasn’t going down to 
see what was left. He went, and again he allowed me to go along. 
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We came to Ed’s land first, and found everything burned 
over. Where the ranks of wood had stood, there were big heaps 
of ashes. Everyone was very quiet. Then Ed said, sadly, ‘Well, 
it’s gone. Everything is gone.” 

We moved on, passing some of the other men’s property. 
It was the same story—every cord of wood burned to ashes. 

Then we came around a bend to a point where Dad’s place 
could be seen. Everyone stopped; and Ed shouted, “Look! Look!! 
It can’t be! It just can’t be! I must be seeing things.” All of us 
rushed forward for a better look; and, yes, it was true. 

| looked at my dad. Tears were streaming down his face, 
and he exclaimed, “Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord!’ All the 
ranks, or cords, of wood on Dad’s property were standing there, 
not one touched by the fire. The fire had burned right up to the 
wood and then went out, or around, or somewhere; it did not 
burn the wood. 

The men were deeply moved. One said to my father, ‘““Ed- 
wards, you were the only man who wasn’t worried. You were the 
only man who trusted the Lord.” 

It pays, it pays, to trust Him. 
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PART TWO 


Chapter III 
Lasting Harvest 


“| just have to get some mail off today.” It was quite early, 
and | was alone in the little room used for an office at our mis- 
sion in Jamaica. 

“Oh, there can’t be someone at the gate this early.” But as | 
listened | realized that someone was knocking on our gate. 
Should | ignore the knock? What should | do? 

The knocking continued, and | decided that the only thing to 
do was to go and see what was wanted. Stepping out on the 
porch, | called, “Come. The gate is not locked. No, we don’t 
have a dog. You may come.” 

Up the driveway came three black men. They were in old 
patched and faded clothes, and barefooted, but very clean. 

“Morning, Ma’am,” was the greeting from all three. With rag- 
ged caps twisting around in their hands, the spokesman asked, 
“You be missionaries, Ma’am?” 

“Yes,’’ | replied, “we are.” 

“Well, Ma’am,” he continued, ‘“‘we have come begging you 
to come to the Maryland District. We have no church or Sunday 
school. The place is dark, dark, for true. Our young people are 
going out in awful sin, and we need you to come and show us 
the way to heaven.” 

We had been in the island of Jamaica just a short time and 
had been looking for a place like this to work. But just a week 
before, we had found such a place. And with the work in King- 
ston we felt that we couldn’t take on any more. We were having 
services almost every day, and traveling quite a few miles to do it. 

| told the men | was sorry, but our time was all taken. We 
just didn’t have anybody who could go. 

Their heads were bowed. But in just a second the man be- 
gan again. “I don’t think you understood me, Ma’am. We need 
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you.” And he began again to tell me of the great need. 

| stopped him, and said, ‘‘Wait a minute.” My husband and 
the man who was in charge of the work, Rev. Paul Ford, were out 
in the back. | went and called them, telling them what had taken 
place. 

These dear men were glad to see the missionary men, and 
again told their story. Only this time they added more about the 
awful conditions where they lived. The young people were drink- 
ing Jamaica rum, fighting, and stealing. It was not safe to walk 
in that district after dark. They needed help. 

Again they were told, “We have no time. We just can’t 
come. We are sorry. If you had gotten here sooner. But now we 
can’t make it.” 

Again the man raised his head and told of the needs, adding 
more of the terrible things that were occurring up there. Young 
girls and older women were being molested. ‘Surely, you will 
come,” he pleaded. 

Our hearts were stirred. But there are only twenty-four hours 
in a missionary’s day. And there were only two couples of us. 
What could we do? What did the Lord want us to do? | was 
praying, “Lord, help us.” 

Mr. Ford sat for a few minutes, and then said to the men, 
“All right. You want us to come. But do you have a place to keep 
a meeting?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Very well. You go back to your district and find a place— 
not just any old place, but a place where it is level. Fix a booth, 
with a roof, seats for the people to sit on, a place for our Bible, 
and an altar.” 

The men looked shocked. They turned to each other, and 
then said, ‘All right, Missionary.” 

The missionary continued, “Now listen. Unless you can do 
this, don’t come back; because we can’t come until you have 
this done.” 

With downcast faces, the men shook our hands and went 
down the driveway, shrouded with an awful air of disappoint- 
ment. 

We watched until they were out of sight, and then Mr. Ford 
said, “We will never see them again. We have given them an 
impossible task.” 

I never shall forget how | felt. It seemed my heart would 
break. Here were men pleading for help for their people, and we 
had sent them away. | went upstairs to our room and, kneeling 
on the floor, | wept and cried, and begged the Lord to help me. 
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We didn’t talk much about this. It made us feel so bad that 
we tried to put it out of our minds. But every day | prayed for 
these dear men and the people they represented. | was asking 
the Lord to send someone to help them. 

One morning a few weeks later | was again busy writing 
some letters, when the now familiar knock came on the gate. | 
looked out and saw some people, but didn’t recognize anyone. 
| called out, “Come.” 

As | watched, three men came quickly up the drive. They 
were all smiles, and one could see that they were very happy. 
They greeted me with, ‘Morning, Ma’am.” 

| responded with ‘“Good morning.” Then | asked, ‘““What do 
you want? What can | do for you?” 

The look on their faces was one of astonishment. They re- 
plied, almost in unison, “We are the men from Maryland.” 

| asked them to wait until | called the others. Again my hus- 
band and Mr. Ford were in the yard working. | ran through the 
house and called out, ‘‘The men from Maryland are here!”’ 

Everything stopped. All work was forgotten. They hurried 
to the front of the house to see the men. 

Again the men stood, but this time they were in different 
spirits. The spokesman said, ‘Missionaries, we have done what 
you asked us to do. We found a place. It was not easy. We 
looked and looked, but we found it. And then we built the 
booth. We have the seats, the altar, and the place for your Bible. 
And now we have come for you.” 

We had given our word. They had kept their part of the 
bargain. Now what would we do? It was mid-morning, and we 
pointed out to them that it was too late in the day to come now. 
We had services scheduled for that night. But the next morning 
we would come early. 

They gave us instructions as to finding the place. We must 
follow the New Castle road until we passed a certain little shop. 
Then, around another bend and close by a big tree, there was a 
path. There we must leave the car, for there was no driving road 
to their homes. 

We had prayer, and the men went away. What a difference 
now. Their heads were up. They were walking like people who 
have won a victory. 

It was hard to wait until morning. Even though we had to 
get up early, no one needed to be called. We were up and ready 
ahead of time and soon on the road toward Maryland. 

We were all watching lest we miss that path and drive be- 
yond the place where we should park the car. But we needn’t 
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have been concerned. As we passed the shop and rounded the 
corner where we expected to find the path, the road was full of 
people—people from Maryland. They were not taking any 
chances. They had walked out to the road to show us the way. 
We had about a mile to walk. The path was cut in the side of the 
mountain and was very narrow. The foliage and flowers were 
beautiful. Large ferns and wax begonias were growing wild. 

When we reached the spot and they stopped, there wasn’t a 
thing in sight. The mountain towered on the one side, and there 
were bushes on the other side of the way that led down to the 
river. We could not see the river, but we could hear it. 

| asked, “But where is the church?” 

One man said, ‘‘Patience. You will see it in just a minute.” 

Then | saw a little path leading down toward the river, and 
the people began to follow it. We had to go carefully, for it was 
steep, and the cocoa bushes were so thick that we had to dodge 
them. 

After a short walk we came out to a clearing right on the 
river; and there stood the booth, made of bamboo poles and palm 
branches. They had picked flowers and decorated it until really 
it was beautiful. 

When we stepped inside, there were the seats—forked sticks 
driven into the ground with poles laid in the forks. | was made 
to wonder how many people who love the Lord would go and 
sit on a seat like that to hear the gospel. The altar was another 
bamboo pole, and the pulpit was a stake driven in the ground 
with a small flat board nailed on it. What a picture the little 
place made! 

Everything was fine, except that there was no place for the 
missionaries to sit. Someone quickly sent out the word, and 
three old homemade chairs were sent down. That was all right, 
but there were four of us in the service. Mr. Ford said to the 
man who seemed to be the leader, ‘There are only three chairs. 
What shall we do?” The man graciously bowed, and answered, 
“Three may sit, and one will stand to lead the service. You don’t 
all need to sit at the same time. Three can sit. One must stand.” 

| had been chosen to do the speaking. Also | played my gui- 
tar, since the people didn’t know any of our songs. 

| began by teaching them some choruses. My, how they 
loved to sing, and they learned quickly. After prayer | began to 
tell them the best | could about Jesus and what He would do for 
them if they would only give themselves to Him. 

When the altar call was given, | explained that if they wanted 
Jesus to save them and come into their lives, they were to come 
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and kneel at the altar and pray. 

There was no hesitation. The altar filled right up. | am sure 
not all of them prayed through, but | am just as sure that some of 
them did. It was a wonderful time. 

After all had prayed and we were dismissed, we sat down 
for a few minutes to see what could be done about another 
meeting. It was obvious that we would have to return. And, be- 
sides, my heart was just burning with a desire to win these pre- 
cious ones for the Lord. 

As we carefully went over our schedule, we found no place 
for a meeting at Maryland. The people said, “Come any time. 
Whatever we are doing, we will stop and come.” So it was de- 
cided that we would come back the first time we had a few hours 
free. 

The people walked with us to the car, and something was 
slipped into my hand. When the parcel was opened, for the gift 
was wrapped in banana leaves, | found an egg. This may seem 
like a strange gift, but it was very precious to these dear people, 
and to me as well. Eggs were almost a dollar a dozen. 

On our next visit to Maryland, only my husband and | went. 
No one knew we were coming. We parked the car and started 
on the path to the church. After we had gone a short way, | 
cupped my hands around my mouth and began to call, “The mis- 
sionaries are here! Come to meeting!” 

After repeating this several times we heard the answer. 
“Coming, Ma’am! Soon be there!” 

All along the path we rang the only church bell we had; but 
* it worked. When we arrived, the church was more than half full. 
People had their machetes (knives which they work with). Some 
had hoes. They had come right from the field. No use to go 
home to get ready. They were wearing the only clothes they had. 
We had another good service, with folk finding the Lord. 

For over a year, this same schedule was continued. We never 
lacked for a congregation. They dropped whatever they were do- 
ing and came. 


*x* * * 


We had to return to the States for health reasons, and it was 
years before we had the privilege of returning. 

When we arrived in Jamaica again, Rev. E. E. Phillippe was 
the superintendent. One of the first things | asked him was, “Do 
you still go to Maryland?” 

He replied, “Oh, yes; we go.” 

| could hardly wait until the day came to visit Maryland. He 
was doing some work up there, so we didn’t go for a service but 
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just to visit. As we rode along, my heart was pounding. When 
we neared the place to leave the car, | was living all over again 
our first visit there. 

Mr. Phillippe turned to me and said, ‘We have a surprise 
for you.” And, behold, we didn’t stop and park the car. We 
drove right into the path and found that it had been widened in- 
to a road for cars. How wonderful! We drove right to the church. 

When we stopped, the little path that led down to the 
church looked just the same as it had years before. It wasn’t pos- 
sible to look through the thick foliage. 

| didn’t wait for anyone. Opening the car door, | went run- 
ning down the path. When | got to the place where the bamboo 
booth had been, there stood a lovely little church. | just stood 
and cried. 

Someone came and opened the door, and we went in. There 
were homemade benches, a nice pulpit, and an altar rail of ma- 
hogany. To me it was beautiful. 

In minutes folk began to come, and several were people | 
knew. One dear woman exclaimed, “Oh, our mother, our moth- 
er! She has come back to see us!” She was Sister Bogel, wife of 
the man who was the spokesman when the group came begging 
for a missionary. 

| asked her, ‘How is your husband?” 

She replied, “Come with me.” 

We followed the river and went up a little grade toward 
their home. Stopping and pointing to a new grave right close to 
the path, she said, ‘He is there, Ma’am.” 

| said, “Oh, my dear, | didn’t know he was gone.” 

She replied, ‘Yes, Missus, he gone just a few weeks ago. 
And, Missus, the last thing he said was, ‘I’m going to be with 
Jesus. I’m so glad the missionaries came.” 

| bowed my head and thanked the Lord that I had had the 
privilege of going to these people. It was worth everything to 
stand there and realize that a soul had made it to heaven, and 
that we had had a part in it. 

aE 

Just this past week (August 1, 1971), | received word that the 
Lord is blessing at Maryland and souls are being saved. They have 
built a lovely little parsonage, and a worker is stationed there. 
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Chapter IV 


The Gospel Falls 
on Good Ground 


We met an agriculturist in Jamaica who was interested in the 
welfare of the people. One day he came to us saying that he had 
come from a district where they had no church services of any 
kind and no school. He wished we could visit them and perhaps 
do something to help them. 

We rearranged our schedule, and soon made plans to visit 
this district. 

We drove some twenty miles or more and then were told 
that this was the end of the road; so we parked the old car and 
started on foot to finish the trip. As we neared the place, people 
began to gather and walk with us, asking questions and happy 
that we had come to visit them. 

| had my guitar and my husband carried a lantern. After we 
talked with the people and told them why we were there, they 
begged us to keep a service for them. This we did, standing out 
in the open—not a seat for anyone except the bare ground. Our 
only light was the old kerosene lantern. We sang, testified, and 
prayed, and then gave a short message. 

After the service was over, the people said if we would 
come back they would build a booth. They had a place for it 
and would get it ready if we would come. We told them we 
would, but were not sure just when. 

When we returned they had a nice booth made of bamboo 
poles and palm leaves, with bamboo seats. We were able to get a 
house close by for a few days, so we began a revival meeting. 
The people came; and the Lord blessed, with many finding the 
Lord. 

We often think that maybe what we are doing doesn’t 
amount to much, and the enemy would discourage us, if possible. 
But only in eternity will we know all that is accomplished as we 
serve the Lord. 

One night after the services had been going on for several 
nights | was impressed with a group of small boys who filled the 
front seat. They were very poorly dressed; their clothes were 
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rags. They sat on the bamboo pole seat like little birds sitting on 
a fence rail. When giving the invitation for folk to come and find 
the Lord, | turned to these boys and said, “You boys need the 
Lord. You should come and pray.” 

They looked at one another for a moment, and one slipped 
off the seat and knelt at the altar. Then all the others followed 
him. We had a good time praying with them and felt that the 
Lord had done a real work in their hearts. 

We made regular trips to this district. Later a church was 
organized and a school was started; and the district was never 
without a church and school after that. | believe that from this 
beginning three other churches were organized through the years. 

After we returned to the States we were not privileged to re- 
turn for some years, and then only for a visit. On this trip | 
asked if | might visit the almshouse. When we were resident mis- 
sionaries this had been one of my preaching points, and | wanted 
to go back. | was assured by the missionary in charge that | might 
go, but that a student from our Bible school was in charge and | 
would go with him. 

It was a week later that the arrangements were made and 
the student and | went to the almshouse. 

Our time there was limited. One must have the service and 
be finished and out before a certain time, so no time could be 
wasted. 

We sang several songs, for the folk dearly love to sing. Many 
could not read. Several could not see. But they learn the songs 
quickly and so knew about anything we wanted to sing. 

After prayer | was sitting almost on the edge of my chair, 
waiting for the young man to let me speak; for there were many 
things | wanted to say to these dear ones. 

To my surprise, instead of turning over the service to me, he 
said, “We have a visitor today—a lady from the States. She has 
come to speak to you. But before she speaks | want to say some- 
thing.” 

My heart sank. | wondered why he couldn’t save his mes- 
sage until the next week. He came every week and had all the 
time. | had only this one service. | settled back, sending up a 
quick prayer: “Lord, help him not to take all the time.” 

He began: 

When | was a little boy | lived up in the hills. We had no 
church, no school. We knew nothing about Jesus. Our clothes 
were rags. We didn’t have enough food. We children ran here 
and there, doing whatever we wanted. 

In our district, people would get drunk and fight, and a few 
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times someone got killed. It was not a nice place to live. 

One day a number of us were together, just going from one 
thing to the other, when a boy from down the road came running 
and said, “What you know! Missionaries have come! Mission- 
aries are here!’’ 

| answered, ‘Don’t lie, boy. You know no missionaries are 
here, and none will ever come.” 

But he replied, “I tell you, they have come. They are here.” 

| said, ‘‘We don’t believe it. | tell you, no missionaries are 
ever coming here.” 

“All right,” he said, “just come and see, if you don’t believe 
ie 

“All right, all right. You be so smart, you show us; just you 
show us these missionaries.” 

“Come on,” he said; and we all went on a run after him. 

We ran for quite a little way. Then he slowed down to a 
walk, and said, “Now look right over there. What | tell you? 
There they are.” 

And, behold, | couldn’t believe my eyes. There was a man 
and a woman—white people. But were they missionaries? 

We got up close to where they were talking; and, yes, they 
were talking about Jesus and carried a Bible. Yes, they were mis- 
sionaries. 

That day was the day things began to change for me. A little 
later our fathers built a booth and these missionaries came every 
night and kept a meeting for us. 

One night the lady looked down at us boys and said, “You 
need the Lord. Why don’t you come and give Him your heart?” 

| wanted to go, but | wondered what the other boys would 
say. What would happen if | got saved? | looked this way and 
that way. The Lord was speaking to me, and | decided that no 
matter what the others did | was going to give my heart to Jesus. 
| slid off the pole and down to the altar on my knees; and all of 
the other boys followed me. 

| was just a little boy, but that night the Lord really saved me. 
He forgave every sin and made me a new creature. When | left 
the altar | was shouting happy. 

After that night the missionaries continued to come. A 
church was built, and the government started a school for us. | 
attended that school. 

Later, | went to a school in Kingston, and graduated. And 
now | am in the Bible school. In a few weeks | will finish. Then | 
am to be ordained and go out to win souls for the Lord. He has 
never failed me, but has called me to work for Him. 
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Now | want you to meet the missionary who first told me 
about Jesus. 

And he turned to me. 

| was almost speechless. | didn’t know that | had ever seen 
the young man before. | had become interested as he told his 
story. But all the time | was wondering why he couldn’t have 
waited until the next week to testify. Now | knew. 

| said to him, “My brother, | didn’t know you were from 
Essex Hall. | didn’t recognize you.” 

“You mean, Ma’am, you had forgotten me?” he replied. 

| was in tears, and shouting happy, as | looked at this fine 
young man whom God had called to preach the gospel and win 
his own people; and to think that | had had a part in it. The last 
time | had seen him he was about eight years old—a barefoot 
boy with ragged clothes, hardly enough to cover his body. And 
now here stood a fine-looking young man ready to be ordained 
and become a winner of souls. No wonder | didn’t know him! 

At this time he was going to school but having a revival 
meeting in a mountain church every night, and souls were pray- 
ing through and finding the Lord. He had been true to the Lord 
and never gone back into sin. 

He is an outstanding preacher today. 
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Chapter V 
Strange Lessons 


“If this heat doesn’t let up soon, | don’t know how I can 
stand it,” | remarked. 

The other lady missionary replied, ‘| know how you feel. It 
seems we must have a change. Why don’t we get the children 
ready and go down to the sea for a few hours? It would do us 
all good. We could take a lunch and have a picnic.” 

| agreed at once; so the next day found us at the sea. 

It was a lovely beach and there was a refreshing breeze, 
which seemed to put new life into one. 

We had to be careful about going into the water because 
there were sharks around at times. There was hardly any place 
where we were that was suitable even for wading because of 
huge rocks. Many of them were large enough to sit on and were 
high out of the water. The bottom was covered with stones, so 
it hurt our feet badly to try to walk between the rocks. 

However, some of us did want to put our feet into the beau- 
tiful Caribbean water. My husband and | were standing in the 
water enjoying it very much, he with his back to the sea and | 
facing him, when a tremendous wave came from nowhere, it 
seemed. He did not see it, and | knew it was going to strike him 
and could knock him down onto one of the large rocks. | didn’t 
have time to say anything; | just screamed (which, of course, 
didn’t help any). The wave hit him, but with no harm. 

But, oh, what terrible tragedy! | was wearing a partial plate, 
with several teeth in the back and one in front. When | screamed, 
my plate flew out into the sea! 

For a few minutes | was so shocked | couldn’t believe it. We 
got down and tried to feel around, but with all the big rocks and 
the small stones, it was hopeless. Everyone was concerned. What 
would | do? What could | do? 

| began asking the Lord to help me. We didn’t have money 
for extras. We were not on salary, and some months we received 
nothing at all. Now there was the thought of trying to get an- 
other plate, or going around without my teeth. And we didn’t 
know if there would be anyone in Jamaica who could make this 
kind of denture. 
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It looked as if the day was spoiled; but | determined not to 
spoil the day for everyone, so | tried to carry on. But with al- 
most every breath | was asking the Lord to put it on the heart of 
someone to send money for new teeth. 

We had lunch, but it was difficult for me to eat. And | kept 
thinking, ‘How could | get up in front of people and speak and 
sing with this gaping hole in my mouth?” | was asking the Lord 
to help me somehow, but | couldn’t see how. In any case, it 
would be months before | could have my teeth. 

The time came to return home. In my heart | was thinking, 
“Oh, if only we had stayed at home.” But it was too late for that 
thought. 

We were all in the car and ready to leave except the two lit- 
tle boys. They were playing a game by throwing stones into a 
circle to see who could come the closer to the center. Because 
of the shade we had moved up the beach about a city square 
from where | lost my teeth. 

The missionary called, ‘‘Come, boys; time to go!” 

They called back, ‘Please, Papa, can’t we throw just one 
more time? Just once more?” 

Their father replied, ‘Well, just once. Then come.” 

They threw, and then were having difficulty deciding who 
had won. The only way to be sure was for Father to come and 
decide. He got out of the car, and went over where they had 
the circle. 

Leaning down to look, he picked up something; and then he 
yelled, ‘What do you think | have?” 

| cried out, ‘It’s my teeth! It’s my teeth!” I was out of the 
car and over there before the others could think what was hap- 
pening. 

| was not disappointed, for he was holding my partial plate 
in his hand. | grabbed it and without a thought, put it in 
my mouth. It was salty; but oh, how good it felt. | was crying 
now, and praising the Lord. | hadn’t thought to ask the Lord to 
help us find it. 

We were nowhere near the place where it was lost, but the 
Lord had guided us and the teeth to this spot; and just the last 
minutes before leaving we found them. 

| went home more convinced than ever that our heavenly 
Father knows all about us, cares about us, and is concerned with 
the little things in our lives. He does answer prayer; not always 
in the way we expect, but in His own way He hears and answers. 
Praise His name! 
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* KOK 

One morning at the mission home in Constant Spring, Ja- 
maica, a woman came into the yard calling, “Heggs! Heggs! 
Want to buy heggs?”’ 

| went to the door and found that she had eggs to sell. 

| asked her to wait until | could see if we needed eggs. Go- 
ing to the kitchen and checking with the other missionary lady 
(there were nine of us in the missionary family at that time), | 
found that we could use some. 

| went back to the woman selling eggs (she is called a market 
woman). She had a huge basket on her head. | told her, “Yes, 
we need two dozen.” 

She removed the large basket from her head, felt around in 
the basket for a few seconds, and came up with two “heggs’’; 
and they were not fresh. 

We learned after a while that you don’t always buy by the 
dozen, but by the one. 


* KX 

Another day a Jamaican woman came in the afternoon. The 
other missionary was on the porch, but | could hear from inside. 

“Afternoon, Ma’am.” 

“Good afternoon,” replied the missionary. ‘What can | do 
for you?” 

“Me be a poor woman, Ma’am. Me foot bottom sore. Me 
walked a long way. Come begging for a shoe.” 

The missionary replied, “Il am sorry for you. Sorry that your 
feet are sore. But | have no shoes to give you.” Looking down 
at her own shabby shoes, she said, “These are the only shoes | 
have.” 

The visitor looked up and smiled. “They be all right, Missus. 
Me take dem.” 

When the missionary explained that she must keep them so 
her feet would not get sore, the woman turned and went off 
down the drive, chuckling to herself. She would have taken the 
missionary’s shoes, and let her walk barefoot. But it didn’t work. 
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Chapter VI 


The Faith of a Child 


“My, but it’s hot, and | am so tired. | hope | can make this 
one call; and then | will make my last call at Sister O’Sullivan’s. 
| know | will be able to rest there and have a cold drink.” 

| had been calling all afternoon and the Jamaica heat was 
bad. As | neared Sister O’Sullivan’s home, | quickened my steps 
in anticipation of a place to rest for a few minutes before | start- 
ed home. 

When | entered the yard, some of the children met me, say- 
ing, “Mamma is sick.” 

| went on in to her bedroom and found her in bed, not able 
to move or be up. She was having a hard time with her heart 
and had to be quiet. 

Sister O’Sullivan’s husband had died, leaving her with six 
small children. 

When we were alone, she said, “Sister Hankins, | am so trou- 
bled | don’t know what to do. Help me pray.” 

| assured her | would, and asked what was the problem. 

This was her story. Her youngest child, about five years old, 
had come into the room that morning and made a request. In 
her words: ‘Mamma, | want a tolly. I’ve never had a tolly, and 
| do want one. Will you buy me a tolly, Mamma?’ 

“Darling, how can Mother buy you a dolly? You know we 
don’t have any money, and | am sick. Mother just couldn’t do it. 
How | wish I could. But darling, it’s something Mother can’t do.” 

“But, Mamma, | never had one, and | do want one. Please 
Mamma, can’t you get me one?” 

“Now, Ann, Mother is sick. Don’t trouble me. Go on out 
and play.” 

“| do want a tolly. Other little girls have one. | want one so 
badly. Please, Mamma.” 

| was so exhausted and weak, and so sorry that | couldn’t get 
the doll, that | hardly knew what | was saying; but | went on, 
“Ann, what does Mother do when she wants something?” 

“Oh, you ask Jesus for it, and He gives it to you,’ 
the little girl. 
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replied 
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“Very well. | can’t buy you a doll. You ask Jesus for one.” 

“Sister Hankins, her face lit up, and she said, ‘All right,’ and 
went running out of the room.” 

| was glad to be alone, and | slept a little. 

In a short time Ann came into the room very quietly, until 
she saw that | was awake. Then she burst out, ‘““Mamma, I’m go- 
ing to get a tolly! I’m going to get a tolly!” 

| said, ‘Ann, what do you mean? What are you saying?”’ 

“I’m going to have a tolly. | went, like you told me, and 
asked Jesus for a tolly; and He said He would give me one. So, 
Mamma, | am going to get a tolly.” 

“Sister Hankins, what could | say? What can | do? None 
of us have the money to buy a doll for her. And if she doesn’t 
get one, it could ruin her faith in God. | should never have been 
so careless in answering her. Do help me pray that something 
can be done to save this child from feeling that the Lord has 
failed her.” 

About this time, Ann came running into the room, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, Sister Hankins, I’m going to have a tolly! Jesus is 
going to send it to me. | asked Him, and He said He would.” 
| could see very clearly that Sister O’Sullivan had something to 
think about. 

We had prayer, and | went home. 

During the week, a friend called on Sister O'Sullivan, and 
Ann came in and told her the same thing: “I’m going to get a 
tolly. Jesus is giving it to me.” 

A week later | was calling again in that area and made my 
last call at Sister O’Sullivan’s. | found her a little better, but still 
not able to be up and around. Ann came in and sat on the side 
of the bed, as happy a little child as one could find. 

In a few minutes the two older boys came in from school. 
George, the eldest, said, ‘Mother, | have a slip here from the 
post office. There is a package there for us.” 

Sister O'Sullivan signed the slip, and sent him back to get the 
package. 

It was only a short way to the post office, so George was 
soon back. He came in laughing, with a small parcel in his hands. 
He said, “We have received many parcels, but never one like 
this. Just listen!’ 

We all sat real still. George turned the parcel over, and 
there was a strange noise. He turned it back, and there it was 
again. 

Sister O'Sullivan said, ‘Give it to me, and bring a knife so | 
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can open it.” Ann was sitting quietly on the bed right up near 
her mother. 

| confess that | was puzzled, and almost as interested as the 
children. | couldn’t imagine what could be in that box. 

Sister O’Sullivan, propped up with pillows, took the knife 
and cut the string, carefully taking it off so it could be saved (we 
didn’t throw away string on the mission field). Then the paper 
came off, and was saved. When the last piece was removed— 
and there were several—there was a box with a lid tied on. So 
again the string had to be cut and removed. 

By this time, Ann, who never had said a word, was standing 
on the floor leaning over her mother where she could have a 
first look. The rest of us were standing around looking from a 
distance and able to see over Ann’s head. 

When the lid came off, there was quite a lot of tissue paper. 
And when it was pulled off, there lay as lovely a little doll as one 
would wish to see. 

Ann reached in and lifted that precious doll out, saying, 
“This is the tolly Jesus said He would give me.’”” No one said a 
word, or tried to stop her, or questioned whether the doll was 
hers or not. God had answered her prayers. 

As she moved the doll, it said, “Mamma,” in a plaintive little 
voice. Ann went out of the room hugging the doll to her heart 
and rejoicing that Jesus had sent it. Sister O’Sullivan and | wiped 
our eyes and praised the Lord. 

This little girl is a woman now (Mrs. Derwent Tibbetts), and 
she has four children of her own. She is a wonderful Christian 
and lives to help win souls for the Lord. 

But this is not the end of the story. There was a letter from 
a lady whom none of us knew. It read like this: 

Dear Sister O’Sullivan, 

| was reading a paper and saw your name. (Some folk, who 
knew about Sister O’Sullivan’s husband passing away, leaving her 
with six small children, had put a small article in the paper and 
asked folk to remember her in prayer.) As soon as | saw it, some- 
thing, or someone, said, “Send her a doll.” | felt very foolish, and 
thought | was being ridiculous to entertain such a thought. 

| did make up my mind to go out to the store and buy some- 
thing and send it. | felt that the Lord wanted me to do something 
for you. 

The next morning | went to the store and picked out some 
underwear and socks, and things | knew children would need. 
But all | could hear was, “Buy a doll. Buy a doll.” This is one of 
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the strangest things that has ever happened to me. 

After a while | started to weep, and | said, “Lord, what do 
you want me to do?” The only answer | could get was, “Buy a 
doll.” 

| put back in place all the things | had picked out, and bought 
a doll. | had them wrap it, and | am sending it with this mail. 
Will you please let me know if there is some reason why | should 
have sent this doll? 

We knew why she had to buy the doll. God heard the 
prayer of a five-year-old as quickly as He would have heard the 
prayers of her mother. We were reminded of the scripture, “Be- 
fore they call, | will answer; and while they are yet speaking, | 
will hear” (Isaiah 65:24). 
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Chapter VII 


Transforming Grace 


“Oh, Sister Hankins, look! There is a big man trying to make 
trouble. What will we do? What will we do?” 

| was leading the singing of an invitation song, after having 
finished a message at our mission on Slipe Road in Jamaica. 

| looked around quickly, as this anxious girl was speaking to 
me. Sure enough, there was quite a large young black man trying 
his best to push folk around at the door. 

I sent up a quick, ‘‘Help us, dear Lord.”” | was all alone there. 
The other missionaries were in the country at other preaching 
points. 

It was all over in less than a minute. The man had pushed 
his way through the crowd that was blocking the door (and he 
was a little rough), and had fallen prostrate at the altar. Our fears 
were over. He was not here to make trouble, but to find the Lord. 

We didn’t have much chance to instruct him; for he started 
to pray from the moment his knees touched the floor, and he 
prayed loud and long. He confessed his sins—all of them—and 
did it loud enough that even people on the street could hear if 
they wanted to listen. | had rarely seen anyone who wanted the 
Lord worse than this young man did. We were sure he would 
get through. And he did, and was shouting happy. 

| had used as my subject, “The woman who pressed through 
the crowd and touched the hem of Jesus’ garment.” 

His story, as near as | can remember, was like this: He was 
on his way home and, seeing a crowd gathered outside this 
building (not a church, but a rented hall), he became curious as 
to what was taking place, and stopped. He stopped to listen to 
the singing, but stayed to hear what this woman had to say. 
While he listened, the Lord got hold of his heart, and he literally 
pushed through the crowd and found Jesus. 

We were anxious to see if he would be at prayer meeting 
Wednesday night. When we arrived, he was one of the first ones 
we saw. He was there waiting for us. He was almost the first one 
on his feet to testify. What a time we all had as we listened. 
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This was his testimony: 

| am praising the Lord for what He has done for me and for 
the way He has helped me these three days. 

Yesterday | went to the China shop (a little store where they 
have a few groceries. It belongs to a Chinaman. That is why it is 
called a China shop.) | asked for two slices of bread (few people 
had enough money to buy a loaf). | gave the Chinaman a six- 
pence and waited for my change. He gave it to me, and | walked 
to the door. Just as | was going to put it in my pocket, | glanced 
at it to be sure it was right. Then | stopped. | couldn’t believe 
my eyes. Certainly, something was wrong. | had a sixpence and 
some pennies. The Chinaman, who prides himself on not making 
mistakes where money was concerned, had given me too much 
change. 

My first thought was, “For once the Chinaman has cheated 
himself. | have the best of him. | have my bread and money 
both.” But just as quickly something said, ‘But you are a Chris- 
tian.” 

| stopped just outside the door and prayed, “Lord Jesus, what 
shall | do?’” The Lord showed me that this was not my money 
and that if | kept it | would be stealing. So | turned around and 
stepped back into the store. 

| called to the Chinaman, “Look, | came in here and bought 
my bread, and gave you the sixpence. And look what you gave 
me back.” 

The Chinaman said, ‘Go on. Get out of here. | gave you 
your change, and | don’t want you making any trouble. Just go 
on home.” 

“But,” | replied, ‘look what you gave me.” 

Again the man said, “Didn’t | tell you | don’t want any argu- 
ment? | gave you your bread and change. Now go on. Get out.” 

| was tempted to go, but the voice said, “It’s not yours.” So 
again | said, ‘Chinaman, | am not going to make trouble. | just 
want you to look at what you gave me.” 

This time he came near to the counter, and | held out my 
hand and he saw the money. He fairly shouted, “I gave you too 
much change! That money is mine!’”’ 

| replied, ‘| know it is.” 

The man looked at me as if | were crazy (he said “mad,” 
which means crazy in the West Indies), and said, ‘What are you 
doing here? Why didn’t you keep it? You have the money. Why 
did you come back?” 

Then | knew why this had happened. | said, “Oh, Chinaman, 
you know the little mission down the street? Well, Sunday night | 
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went in there, and the Lord Jesus saved me. | am now a Christian. 
If | kept your money, it would be stealing, and | didn’t want to do 
it. | wanted to bring it back and tell you what the Lord has done 
for me.” 

The dear man could hardly believe that being a Christian 
would do this for a man. He took the money and thanked our 
brother, saying he never had heard anything like that before. 

After many years, Mr. Grant, the man who got saved, is still 
alive and still living for the Lord. The devil tried hard to defeat 
him that day; but our God is able. 
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Chapter VIII 


A Message of Love 
for a Dying Woman 


“Lady, there is a woman over here. | am sure you would 
want to visit her.” This from a small boy about ten years old. 

We were in a village of Jamaica we never had visited before; 
and were going from one little hut to the next one, trying to con- 
tact every one. A crowd of children had joined us as soon as we 
entered the village. 

We were almost to the end of the huts when the little boy 
began tugging on my hand and asked me to visit this woman. 
After many years, | remember this as a great compliment—one of 
the best a person could hope to receive. | wondered what there 
was about me that made this child feel | would want to visit the 
woman. | trust it was something of the love and spirit of our 
Saviour, who went everywhere doing good. 

| took the hand of the boy and, leaving the other mission- 
aries, we walked away from the other huts and up a little hill. 
Sitting out there quite alone was a hut. The boy pointed it out, 
and said, ‘She be there, Lady,” and let go of my hand. 

| walked on a few steps, then turned to ask the boy a ques- 
tion; but he was not there. He was running back to the village 
as fast as ever he could. | had not been long on the mission field 
and | did not understand many of their ways and superstitions. 

The hut looked deserted. The one window was closed with 
just a board, and the door was fastened tight. The day being very 
warm, | wondered at anyone being inside. 

Knocking on the door, | received no answer. | knocked a 
little harder. Still no answer. Then | tried the door. It was not 
fastened, so | opened it just a crack and called, “Anybody inside?” 
Still no answer. Then | pushed the door open as wide as | could, 
and looked inside. 

At first | couldn’t see anyone. But when my eyes became 
accustomed to the dark, | saw a bed in the corner. It was made 
by driving sticks in the ground and then laying other sticks across 
them. On that, was some grass, covered with an old cloth. On 
this, lay a woman. | will never be able to forget her eyes, and the 
piteous look she gave me. | could understand why she had not 
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answered me. She was so weak she could only whisper. 

When | entered the hut, the heat struck me like it does when 
one looks into a hot oven. And this dear one was shut up there, 
left to die. She was the grandmother of the little boy who had 
brought me there. 

| walked over to the bed and spoke to the dying woman. 
“My dear, are you all alone?” 

Just a nod of the head. 

“Don’t you have any medicine?” 

A faint whisper, “No,” as | leaned over her. 

“Haven't you had the doctor?” 

Again the same answer: “No.” 

| put my hand on her forehead and knew she had a high 
fever. “Isn’t anyone doing anything for you?” | asked. 

Again just a whisper, “No.” 

| looked around, and on a small homemade stool right by 
her bed was a bowl with some water in it. | began praying, 
“Lord, what shall | do?” Her suffering was terrible to see. And 
she was so thin—just skin and bones. | thought of the few aspirin 
tablets | had in my handbag, and | gave them to her, with some 
of the water from the bowl. Then | took more water and wet my 
handkerchief and bathed her face and arms and hands. | also 
tried to pull the grass around under her so that she might lie 
more comfortably. | am not sure it did her any good, but | want- 
ed to help her in some way. 

After | had done everything | could, | leaned over her as | 
knelt by the bed, and asked, “Do you know Jesus?” 

She turned those pitiful eyes toward me and whispered, “No. 
Could He help me?” 

| felt my heart would nearly break. But now | had the privi- 
lege of telling her about the One who loved her, died for her, 
wanted to forgive every sin, cleanse her heart, and take her to 
heaven, where she would never have another pain. 

| prayed, and did my best to help her to pray. It was some- 
thing to kneel in that hut by a makeshift bed and pray for this dy- 
ing woman who was lying on a pile of straw—not a relative or 
friend anywhere around. 

| wish | could tell you that she prayed through, got shouting 
happy, and was healed. But | can’t say that. | stayed as long as | 
could; and | shall always remember, as | leaned close to her head, 
that | could hear her whisper over and over again, “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus.” 

| feel that if one could be disappointed in heaven, | would 
be if she was not there; for she was calling on Jesus the first time 
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she had had an opportunity. | told her to keep looking to Jesus, 
and left. 

As | came out of the hut | could see, down the path and 
over to the side, some people sitting under a tree, weeping. | 
went to them and asked, “Is this woman up here your relative— 
some of your family?” 

They answered, “Yes.” 

| asked, “How in the world could you do such a thing to her? 
She is suffering, and then you shut her up in that place. It’s like 
an oven. This is a terrible thing to do. Some of you should go up 
there and stay with her.” 

They looked shocked and very unhappy. But their answer 
was, ‘“Ma’am, but she going to die. She can’t live. And we must 
not be there when she die. The evil spirits will fall on us or our 
family. We just couldn’t stay with her.” 

| tried to tell them that if only they would give their hearts 
and lives to our God and let Jesus come in, they would not need 
to fear the evil spirits. 

| prayed with them as they sat there in darkness, waiting for 
a loved one to go out into eternity, not knowing where she was 
going or what would happen to her. 

As | joined the other missionaries and we started home, how 
| praised the Lord that | was born in a land of Bibles, where there 
are churches, and people who know God. 

Two days later | returned to the village and made my way 
to the lonely hut. The door was open now. People were sitting 
around. Children were playing in the dirt. 

“Yes, she gone,” they told me. “She buried, Ma’am. She not 
here anymore.” 

| prayed with them, and went on, thinking of the one oppor- 
tunity she had to hear about Jesus. | was glad | had visited that 
lonely hut, and | praised the Lord for the message of salvation 
that | was able to offer a dying woman. 





Chapter IX 
Revival in a Country Church 


How happy we were to reach this Jamaican mountain church 
safe and sound. We had heard many things about the trip up 
here. First, you go a long way by car. Then you must leave the 
car and walk, carrying your luggage or whatever you have with 
you. It is a very rough path. We had to jump over some places, 
and walk in a gully at other places. But we made it and were 
thankful. 

We were here to hold a revival, having services every night. 
There were also children’s meetings in the afternoons. The young 
woman, Clara Chisholm, who was with me, had the children’s 
services, and | went along to help her. 

After singing and prayer, the leader said, ‘Now, children, | 
want you to learn some of the Bible while we are having these 
meetings. The first thing we will learn is the Lord’s Prayer.” | 
could see smiles on the children’s faces, and they nudged one 
another. 

Clara looked around and asked, “Is anything wrong?” 

“No, Missus, we knows that already,”” came the response. 

“Oh, that is fine,’’ was her reply. “We will have something 
else. But first, let me hear you repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” 

They all stood and gave it, without missing a word. 

“That is very good. Now we will go to the 23rd Psalm and 
learn that.” 

Again, smiles and giggles, and someone was brave enough 
to venture, ‘‘We know that, too.” 

“Let me hear you repeat it, then.” 

They stood to their feet, and in a chorus loud and strong it 
was recited without a mistake. 

“Children, this is wonderful. Now we will go on to some- 
thing else.” 

By this time the teacher was getting a little frustrated. How 
are you going to teach if they know already? 

“| believe we will choose the Ten Commandments,” said the 
teacher. 

By this time | was watching close, and at once the same 
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smiles, the same nudging and giggles. 

“Do you know this?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, please, we do,” and without being asked, they all 
stood and repeated the Commandments. 

From there the teacher went to the Beatitudes; and the chil- 
dren, even the smallest, seemed to know them. 

It was wonderful to observe what these little people had 
learned. This was only a mountain church, way back from any 
kind of road. But the gospel light had been turned on, and the 
children had heard of Jesus and were happy living for Him. 

The teacher finally found something they didn’t know, and 
they were all anxious to learn. We had good services, and many 
of the children and young people gave their hearts to the Lord. 

We were to be here at least a week. On the first night we 
had six seekers, and there was a good spirit in the service. | was 
grateful, and praised the Lord for answered prayer. On the sec- 
ond night there were eight at the altar. They prayed and seemed 
to really find the Lord. 

At the close of the service, just before we were to be dis- 
missed, the national pastor stood and spoke to the people. He 
said, ‘You know these workers will be here only a week, and we 
have to do our best now. We aren’t seeing people here at the 
altar like we should.” 

| was amazed. | had felt that it was wonderful—fourteen 
souls the first two nights of the meeting. But all | could do was 
sit and listen. The Christian people were saying “Amen” to what 
the pastor said. 

He asked, ‘Now, what are we going to do?” 

The answer from the congregation was, “Pray; pray more 
than we have been.”” There were ‘‘Amens” from all over the 
church. 

“All right,” the pastor said, “we will meet here at the church 
in the morning. Come before daylight. Come in your drudge 
clothes, and then you can go right to your work from here.” 
Again the ‘‘Amens” came from all over the church. 

We talked this over when we got back to our room, and 
wondered how many would come, and at what time. We set our 
alarm clock for five o’clock. 

It was very cool, and our bed felt so good it was hard to get 
up. But we did and, dressing quickly, we started for the church. 
Before we had gone many steps we could hear a volume of 
prayer going up. Most of these people did not have a clock of 
any kind, but they were up and at the church a little before five 
o'clock. 
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| didn’t do much praying. | wanted to just listen and say, 
“Amen.” How those dear saints stormed heaven for the revival 
and for souls. 

When it began to get light | noticed that, one by one, they 
left the church, going out to their places of work. 

At the end no one remained but the pastor and wife and the 
two of us. We walked back to the mission home with our hearts 
blessed and encouraged. | felt that the revival was on. 

That night more than thirty people were at the altar. The 
pastor said, ‘Now this is more like it.” 

The early prayer meetings were continued all week, and the 
altar was just about filled at every service. 

Two of the Sunday school girls came to the mission home 
every day while we were there to help with the dishes and do 
anything else they could to help the pastor’s wife. One day after 
dinner | walked back to the room where they were washing 
dishes. (Most of the cooking was done outdoors.) As | stepped 
into the room one of the little girls had the platter on which 
there had been meat, just one piece for each of us. There was a 
little essence left on the plate, and she was holding it up and 
licking it off. | knew we ate everything that came on the table, 
but | had not stopped to think of how hungry some of these chil- 
dren were and what a treat a bite of meat would be. When | 
thought of it, | wanted to give them something. But we were in 
someone else’s home, and had just enough money to get by. We 
did our best to get some meat for them to enjoy. | told the pas- 
tor, “I will gladly go without. You give to the girls.” 

We have so much that we forget those who are hungry for 
food, and more hungry for the gospel. 

One noontime while we were eating, being polite and using 
our best manners, the young woman who was helping me was 
sitting by my side. She had one hand in her lap and was eating 
with the other, when suddenly she screamed and jumped up, al- 
most overturning her chair. | also jumped up, and asked, ‘‘What 
is wrong? What happened?” 

She was so frightened that she could hardly speak. ‘“Some- 
thing bit me from under the table! It bit my thumb!” she replied. 

By now we all were down looking under the table; and 
there stood the big old white rooster. He had walked in, as he 
often did, and had gone under the table looking for crumbs. 
Failing to find any, he had seen the teacher’s beautiful white fin- 
gernail and decided to try that. She wasn’t hurt, but was badly 
frightened. 

The gift of a small jar of candy had been given to us before 
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we left for this meeting. After we were there a day, we saw that 
our candy wouldn’t last unless we began to ration it. We sat 
down and counted the pieces, and came to the decision that if 
we each had two small pieces a day it would last. | have never 
had candy that seemed so important. Each day, when we had 
our allowance, it was almost like a solemn ceremony. We went 
into the bedroom, shut the door tight, checked the window to 
be sure no one was looking in, then removed the little jar of can- 
dy from the bottom of the suitcase. Carefully selecting the piece 
we wanted, we sat quietly and ate it. 

One day while out calling (all of this was done on foot over 
narrow paths), we had walked a long way and were very tired. 
When we came to a place where two paths crossed, we stopped 
to rest for a few minutes. As | sat down on a rock, | saw three 
market women coming down the path that crossed ours. A mar- 
ket woman is one who goes to market with a huge basket on her 
head containing things to sell. These dear ones were barefooted, 
and their baskets were big and very-heavy. TITS ae 

As they came closer, | saw that they were some of our own 
Christian women. 

My heart was stirred as | watched them. | was tired, very 
tired, after walking about three miles, with nothing to carry. But 
here were some of God’s dear children walking at least fifteen 
miles, and with a basket that would weigh anywhere= 
pounds to a hundred pounds. One could tell that these were 
heavy from the way the women walked. 

In my heart | cried to the Lord, “Isn’t there something that 
can be done to help them with this awful load on their heads?” 

Later, when | was back at the mission home, and earnestly 
praying about this, | felt the Lord come very near to me, and He 
showed me there was nothing we could do about the load on 
their heads. They would carry heavy loads to the marketplaces as 
long as they were able. And when they could no longer do it, 
younger women would take their places. Thus it would go on. 
He also showed me that the load on their heads was very small 
and light compared with the one on their hearts, if they were not 
saved, and He had sent us to show them how the load could be 
removed from their hearts. When this was done, the load on 
their heads would be much lighter. | have been doing this the 
best | could, and have found it to be true. His yoke is easy and 
His burden is light. 

When the women came to the place where we were, they 
also stopped. | asked where they were going, and they eae: ‘es 
Kingston.”” It was about fifteen.miles away. 
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| said to them, ‘Your load is heavy, isn’t it?” 

The reply was, “Yes, Missus, and the feet sore. Oh, yes, very 
sore, Ma’am. But just think! One of these days we are going to 
heaven. There we will have no more market baskets to carry, no 
more sore feet, no tired bodies.” And they began to praise the 
Lord. 

{One said, “We won't live in a mud hut. He has gone to pre- 
pare a mansion for us. We will walk on a street of gold. We will 

/ be at home with Jesus forever.” 

Now they were clapping their hands, and almost dancing 
with joy, as they sang, ‘“Oh, How | Love Jesus.” They were not 
feeling the weight of the baskets now. The joy in their hearts 
had lifted it. 

One might wonder why hey, had not put the baskets down 
to rest. The reason was that they were so big and so heavy, they 
could not get them back without help. For such a short rest they | 
could not remove them. 

They left, after we had prayed there at the side of the path. 
And as they went walking down the path toward Kingston, it 
seemed their burden was so light that they just glided along the | 
path. 

What a wonderful Saviour! How we praised Him that day. 
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Chapter X 


A Wedding Suit for 
Mr. Lincoln 


We were asked to go to Mahoe, in Jamaica, for a revival. 
There were two women national workers there. It was a very 
pleasant place, high in the mountains. The church and mission 
home were built on a ridge. 

Our fellowship here was wonderful, and we enjoyed the 
meeting very much. 

The floor of the church was a poor grade of concrete, and it 
had broken up and was so rough that it was almost impossible to 
kneel on it. We tried to find a piece of rag or something to put 
under our knees when we knelt. 

The meeting was good, and many found the Lord. | did the 
speaking at night. My co-worker, Clara Chisholm, had youth 
and children’s meetings in the afternoon or early evening. 

It is the custom there for a woman always to wear a hat in 
church. Several times | had reminded Clara, ‘Your hat, my dear, 
your hat.”” This day | was in the bedroom when she left for the 
meeting, and | promised her | would come over in a few minutes 
to help her. 

| went into the service and, to my surprise and dismay, there 
stood Clara, as big as life, conducting the service with no hat. | 
wondered, “Now what shall | do? Try to tell her, or just forget 
it, or what2”’ 

She was right in the middle of her story when she looked 
my way, and | just put my hand on my head. 

She stopped, her eyes got big, and she said, “It’s time for 
prayer. Sister Hankins will lead us.” 

| will confess to anyone that that was a difficult prayer. It 
was my fault. | should have left her alone. Before | was on my 
knees | heard her footsteps coming down the aisle toward the 
door. | kept on praying or saying words, until | heard her re- 
turn. There she was, all fixed up with her hat on. She finished 
her story and all was well. 

| asked her later what would have happened if | had stopped 
praying before she returned. 

“Oh,” she replied, “| knew you. | knew you would keep 
right on until | got back.” 
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We had several rainy days while at Mahoe, and the parson- 
age had only board shutters for windows. When it rained these 
had to be closed and it was dark as night. One could not see to 
read, write, sew, or do anything but just sit. Their lamps were 
very poor oil lamps, and the oil was so expensive that we used it 
only when it was absolutely necessary. 

One night, after a day of rain and being shut up in the dark 
all day, | said, “When | get home | am going to raise money for 
glass windows for this house. You need some windows, so that 
when it rains and you have to shut up the house you can still 
have light.’”” 

The national worker in charge (Nettie Rivers, now on Cay- 
man) said, ‘That would be fine. It would be wonderful. But if 
you send money for windows for our house, you know what? | 
won’t spend it for windows.” 

| couldn’t believe my ears. “Pray tell, what would you use it 
for, if not windows?” | inquired. 

Her eyes became bright with unshed tears, and she said, 
“Sister, you see how bad the floor in the church is? It’s so bad 
that many don’t kneel to pray anymore, and they can’t be 
blamed. But they are not as spiritual as they were when they 
could kneel. So if you send money for windows, | shall have a 
new floor fixed in the church so my people can come to the Lord 
on their knees.” 

| couldn’t help but feel like asking the Lord to give me the 
kind of love that Nettie had, willing to sacrifice her own comfort 
and pleasure, that others might be more spiritual. 

One morning while we were in this meeting, the workers 
asked if | would go with them to visit a family very much in need. 

Of course | was glad to go. 

“But,” they told me, “it’s far, very far.” 

“All right. 1 still will go,” | assured them. 

“But, Missus, it’s a bad, bad path, and it’s up and down the 
mountain,” they continued. 

“If you can make it, certainly | can,” | replied. 

“But you are not used to it, Ma’am.” 

“I believe the Lord will help me. Let us get started.” 

“All right; we want you to go, but we want you to know it’s 
a long way, and rough.” 

We found out that they had not exaggerated one bit. The 
path was long and rough, first up and then down. But we made 
it. Tired and hot, we came to the house of Miss Cassy. 

It was one of the worst-looking places, to be called a home, 
that | had ever seen up to that time. It was just a little shelter 
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made of a few sticks and palm leaves. Miss Cassy was not there, 
but the children were—five or six of them. 

One child went for her mother, while we looked around the 
yard. What a place to call home. What a place to rear children. 
There wasn’t a piece of furniture anywhere around. An iron 
cook pot in the yard, a few calabash dishes, and a few tin cans 
was all there seemed to be. | think there was some straw in the 
hut, on which they slept. | was greatly shocked at such a condi- 
tion on this island. 

In just a few minutes we saw the woman coming around the 
bend. But she did not come to us. She made her way to a line 
where there hung an old dress. She took it off the line and 
slipped it on right over the one she was wearing. What she had 
on was just strips. It was so worn that it didn’t really cover much 
of her body. 

Now she came where we were and greeted us. The worker 
introduced her to us, and then told her about the meeting and 
asked her to come. 

With an expression of hopelessness on her face, she said, 
“You know | can’t come. | have nothing to come in but this. 
The children have nothing. How could | come?” 

The worker spoke up and said, ‘Miss Cassy, how long are 
you going to continue to live like this?- Why do you continue to 
live with this man? Leave him, and come and get saved.” 

| well remember her face as she answered, “And where 
would | go? Who would take me and these children? You don’t 
expect me to go leave my little children, do you?” 

It was all so pitiful. | said to her, ‘My dear, you need Jesus. 
He will save you and give you peace and joy. You don’t have to 
come to church to be saved. He will save you right here and 
now. We can kneel right here in your yard and He will forgive 
every sin and make you a new creature.” 

Drawing her arm across tear-filled eyes, she looked at the 
worker and said, “You tell her. Tell her why.” 

“It’s like this,” said the worker. ‘Cassy has lived with this 
man for some years. He never works much, and when he does 
he spends the money he makes on liquor or gambling. That is 
why they have to live like this. Since Cassy has these children she 
doesn’t feel she can leave him. He won’t marry her, and she 
knows she must marry him or leave him in order to walk with 
the Lord.” 

“Since you have lived together these years and have these 
children, why won’t he marry you?” | asked Cassy. 

“Missus, it’s this way,” she replied. “He say he marry me. 
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Glad to. But he can’t marry with old torn, dirty clothes, and bare- 
footed. If he had a shoe and some clothes that were whole he 
would marry me.” 

| said, “Cassy, you send this man over to the mission home. 
| want to talk with him. | promise you one thing. We will get 
clothes for him, and for you, so you can be married and then get 
saved.”” We had prayer, and left. 

In all my traveling around the island | never had seen any- 
one so poor, so hopeless, so helpless, as this dear woman. 

That very night, before | went to bed, | wrote back to the 
folk at the Brookside Church in Indianapolis and told them | 
wanted clothes for a woman and a suit and shoes for a man. | ex- 
plained why, and sent the size of clothes that would fit Miss Cas- 
sy. No one at the mission knew the man, so | couldn’t send a 
size for him. | just said, ‘Send a suit.’ | mailed the letter the 
next day. 

Two days later, while we were having breakfast, visitors 
came. | recognized the woman as Cassy, and decided the man 
must be the father of her children. As | looked at the man, my 
heart sank. We went out and met Cassy, and she told us this was 
Mr. Lincoln. (He did not in any way remind us of our Mr. Lin- 
coln. He was so short that | looked right down on him.) 

We went back to finish our breakfast, which consisted of a 
bowl of cooked cereal and a piece of bread. | said to one of 
the workers, “Take my bread out to Miss Cassy.” 

Then Clara chimed in, “Oh, take mine, too. And here, take 
my cereal. I’m not hungry.” 

We watched as Miss Cassy shared the cereal with Mr. Lin- 
coln and then gave him a piece of bread. 

| watched the other piece of bread. She reached behind her 
and picked off a big leaf and wrapped the bread in it. She tried to 
do this without being observed; and | would not have seen it, 
only I was watching to see what would happen to the other piece 
of bread. 

As soon as we were finished | went out to talk with the man. 
But before | did, | asked Cassy, “What are you going to do with 
that bread? Aren’t you going to eat it?” 

With a hurt look and eyes brimming with tears, she replied, 
“Ma’am, I’m saving it for my children. They are hungry, and they 
don’t have anything.” 

Clara began to weep, and said to the workers, ‘‘Don’t you 
have more bread? | want to buy a loaf and give it to her.” 

The loaf was found, and Clara paid for it; and Miss Cassy 
had a slice of bread for each child and some for herself. 
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Then | asked Mr. Lincoln to tell me just why he had not 
married Miss Cassy. He repeated the story | had been told, adding 
that if he would go and get married in old clothes and with bare 
feet all his friends would laugh and make fun of him; and he 
just wouldn’t do it. 

It was quite all right to live in poverty, in a hut not fit for 
animals, starve the children, and have one child after another 
without the trouble of being married. But to go before a minister 
barefooted and in rags—that would be something he just could 
not face. 

| asked him if he would marry her if we got clothes and 
shoes for him, and he said he would. | had him promise me be- 
fore all the people there in the yard of the mission home. 

| knew it would be several weeks before the clothes could 
arrive, but | assured Cassy that they would come, and that we 
would be praying. Then when she was married she could seek 
the Lord and become a Christian. 

On the day we visited Cassy at her hut, | was resting after 
our return and getting ready for the night service when one of 
the workers came and said, ‘‘Someone to see you.” | went to the 
door, to find one of Cassy’s children. She had brought us a sweet 
potato, a large grapefruit, and a few bananas. 

| cried, and said, ‘‘Can we pay her for them?” 

The worker replied, “Is that what you do in the United States 
—pay people for the gifts they send you?” 

| said, ‘“Oh, no; but she is so poor.” 

“But because they are poor, do you think people don’t want 
to give gifts?’ was the rejoinder. 

| didn’t know what to do. Then | said, “Well, all right. 1 can 
give her a gift.” So | sorted out the nicest hankies | had, put 
some perfume on them, and wrapped a few shillings inside. The 
workers seemed to think this would be all right. 

We returned to the States, and on Sunday | went to church. 
After Sunday school, and before the worship service, the leader 
of the young people came to me and said, “Oh, | am so con- 
cerned. We got your letter and we have sent the clothes for 
Cassy. We had no trouble getting things for her. One of our la- 
dies gave the best dress she had. She felt that the Lord wanted 
her to. But for the man, | called almost every Pilgrim pastor in 
the city asking about a suit, and didn’t find one anywhere. (There 
were twelve or more churches at that time.) | kept on inquiring, 
and at last | got one. But, oh, Sister Hankins, | am so troubled. 
You didn’t state the size, and the Lord knows | did my best. But 
what if it won’t fit? What will they do?” 
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“Well,” | replied, ‘maybe they can make it over. Tell me, 
please, what size suit did you send?”’ 

She answered, ‘The only man who could give us one was 
Broadus Deal, and you know what a little short man he is. If the 
man is tall, he can’t wear it.”’ 

| nearly shouted right out, ‘‘He isn’t tall. He is short. | don’t 
believe, among all the pastors, there would have been another 
man his size.” And we wept and rejoiced together. 

God did care about Cassy. Yes, she had done wrong. But 
Jesus was waiting and willing to forgive and to save her. He 
cared enough to send a suit to that ungodly man so he would 
marry her and make it possible that she could get saved. 

Weeks later | received word, and a picture. The clothes had 
arrived and were sent up to Mahoe. The suit fit Mr. Lincoln. 

The workers made a tiny cake, and put a few flowers in the 
church; and there before their children and a few others, the 
couple were married. Later, Cassy found the Lord. 

What a wonderful Saviour! | am so glad He died for Cassy, 
and others like her. They all are souls for whom Jesus died. 
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Chapter XI 


Mother Reed’s Love Service 


“| am sure you all want to shake hands with Sister Hankins,” 
spoke Rev. E. E. Phillippe to the congregation. “If you will stand, 
and all come down this aisle and return up that one, you may 
come.” | was back in Jamaica after years in the States. 

As we had neared the island the enemy said, “You are going 
to be disappointed, because there won’t be one soul here who 
got saved while you were on the island.” 

| thought quite a lot about this; and now on my first Sunday 
morning, as | looked over the crowd | saw a number who attend- 
ed the services when | was there before. And there were some 
who had been saved in the services the Lord helped me to con- 
duct. 

My heart was full as the people filed past and shook hands 
with me and the young woman, Clara Chisholm, who was with 
me. There wasn’t time for more than a word of greeting, for the 
crowd was quite large. 

| tried to give attention to each one who shook my hand. 
But someone on the platform called to me and | turned my head 
just as another one took my hand. Before | could turn back 
someone had a good hold on my other hand. 

| turned to speak to whomever it was, and found both my 
hands held tightly by an elderly woman. Tears were streaming 
down her face, and she held on with no idea of moving on, it 
seemed. 

| knew at once | should know her name, and | looked to the 
Lord to help me remember. Recognition came like a shock, for 
| had not seen or heard of her for years. When | said, “Sister 
Reed, is this you, really you?” the joy in her face was something 
to see. 

“Oh, my Sister,” she exclaimed, ““you do remember me! You 
didn’t forget!” 

How | thanked the Lord for His help right then. | told her, 
“You go on now; but wait outside the door, and | will talk to 
you as soon as | can get out.” 

After the last hand was shaken we were dismissed, and | 
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made my way to the door. Just outside stood dear Mother Reed. 

| asked how she was doing. It seemed wonderful that she 
was still living. She was in her sixties, but she had worked so 
hard that she appeared older. 

She said, ‘““Oh, Ma’am, | am well, quite well. And, Missus, | 
am keeping a Sunday school. | want for you and the young lady 
with you to pay us a Call while you are here.” 

| promised her we would as soon as possible. 

While talking with her | noticed that most of her teeth were 
gone, her hair was very gray, she was thin, and deep wrinkles 
covered her face. Her dress was worn and patched, but clean. 
Her shoes were burst and run over until one wondered how she 
walked in them. Her hat (for every woman must wear a hat in 
church) was old and faded. She did not present a very attractive 
picture, unless one looked at her face. It was shining with the 
love of God. 

She went to her little home, and we went back to the mis- 
sion home. | talked with the missionary, Brother Phillippe, and he 
arranged for us to visit Mother Reed’s Sunday school. 

The mission car came to take us, and as | was about to get 
in | looked for Sister Reed. She wasn’t there, so | asked one of 
the native girls who was going, ‘Where is Sister Reed?” 

“She gone a long time, Missus,” was the reply. 

“But you told me it was a long walk, and up the mountain,” 
| said. 

“’Tis true, Ma’am, but she walk it all the same.” 

| looked at the mileage on the car so | could check how far 
it was to this Sunday school. It proved to be six miles and, for 
the most part, right up the side of the mountain. When we ar- 
rived, she was there. 

The building was made of bamboo poles and palm branches. 
The benches were bamboo poles laid in forked sticks that had 
been driven into the ground. Nearly a hundred children had 
gathered. 

Since our luggage was weighed and we were allowed to 
take only a limited amount of clothes, | had wondered how | 
would make out for several weeks with so few clothes. But after 
| saw Mother Reed that first Sunday morning and then went 
home and looked in the closet where my dresses were hanging, 
| wondered when or where | would ever wear all those clothes. 
So | sent one of my dresses to her. It was much too large, but | 
knew she could make it smaller. When we arrived at her Sunday 
school, she was wearing my dress, and | felt happy about it. 

She had the children stand and sing a welcome chorus, and 
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they recited some verses of Scripture. Then she asked us to take 
charge. 

Sister Chisholm had her accordion, so she played and taught 
the children some new choruses. Then we had a couple of ob- 
ject lessons, and prayed with some who wanted to find the Lord. 
It was a good service, and we enjoyed it. 

Now the children began to leave, and we were gathering up 
our things preparing to leave when the mission car returned for 
us. 

As | looked at Sister Reed, my heart was touched, and | went 
over to her and asked, “Mother Reed, how often do you come 
up here?” ee 

“Well, | been coming up every Sunday,” she replied. “But 
lately my heart tell me these big people need prayer up here, so | 
comes up on Thursday night and have a little prayer with them.” 

“My dear, how do you get here?-questioned further. 

“Oh, | walks it up, and | walks it down again. The Lord is is 
with me,” was her reply. —-——~ 

Realizing that this was a twelve-mile—walk, | put my arm 
around her shoulders and said, “It’s good that you do this; but 
you are not able for it. You are not well, and you are getting old. 


You must not keep this up.”” 
She looked up into my face and said, “And if | don’t come 


Cand tell them, who’s going to tell them?” 
| didn’t have an-answer to this. | ee my eyes and picked 
up my things. When | found my voice again, | said to her, “I 
know the people need you. But once on Sunday, and then on 
Thursday, means twenty-four miles a week you are walking to 
come here. It’s too much—much too much.” 

_———-Lshall never forget her(reply: “Is anything too much for me’ 
to do for Jesus, after what He has done for me?” 
~~ Thad no answer to this, either. 

We got into the car and went down the mountain to the 
mission home; and in my heart | was asking, ““What have | ever 
done for Jesus and for lost souls2”” 

When | told Sister Phillippe about this, she said, ‘You could 
go on up the mountain a few more miles and have just as many 
more in a Sunday school. But there are no more Sister Reeds.” 

Sister Reed has gone to heaven now. She was killed in an 
accident. 


” 
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PART THREE 


Chapter XII 


A Missionary for the 
Indians of Guyana 


Our party had been hearing about the Indians in the interior 
of Guyana, and on this trip we had hopes of seeing them—per- 
haps even making a trip in to one of their villages. We soon 
found that the trip was not possible, and we were not sure of 
meeting any of the Indians. 

Then one afternoon, just before we were to leave for home, 
Missionary Clifton Berg came in with the good news that some 
Indians had arrived in Georgetown and he was going to have 
some of them come out to the mission home in order that we 
might meet them. 

In about an hour they arrived, and we had our first oppor- 
tunity to shake the hands of these dear Indians. Since we could 
not speak their dialect and they could not speak our language, 
about all we could do was smile and shake hands. 

Sister Berg came in with some refreshments—cookies and 
cold drink—and oh, how they smiled and seemed to enjoy it. 
Brother Berg tried to visit with them a little; and then before 
they left he showed them by example that we wanted to pray. 
We all knelt in the living room while he led in prayer. 

When they left | felt that they took a part of my heart with 
them. Here were a few hundred Indians begging for the gospel, 
begging for someone to come to their village. But there was no 
one to go. 

| had heard Rev. R. G. Flexon on more than one occasion ask 
if there wasn’t a young unmarried man who would go, but so far 
none had responded. 

These Indians’ village was about two hundred miles back in 
the jungle. There were no roads—no way to get in or out only 
by very small planes. Two hundred miles from the post office, 
the doctor, and the grocery store is a long way. 
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A few days after this we left for home. 

Almost as soon as | arrived | had a call from the old Third 
Street Mission, in Columbus, Ohio, to come over for a weekend 
meeting. 

My heart was heavy and | was begging the Lord to raise up 
someone—to send someone—to the Indians in Guyana. 

Upon my arrival at the mission, Miss Fylina Beard, the super- 
intendent, greeted me with these words: “Nota (Higgins) has sent 
in her application to the General Board. She feels that the Lord 
wants her to go to Guyana and work with the Indians there.” 

| shouted for joy, feeling that here was my answer. | began 
telling her | had just returned from there and that | had met some 
of the Indians. Altogether, | was walking on a cloud. 

Sister Beard told me the General Board was meeting that 
week, and that Nota was looking for an answer in every mail. 

On Saturday, when the mail came, there was a long official- 
looking envelope from the headquarters office. Since Nota was 
working and was not there, Sister Beard opened the letter. It 
stated that Nota had been accepted. The Board wanted her to go. 
But the Third Street Mission would have to be responsible for her 
transportation, her equipment, and her support. 

Sister Beard was almost in tears. She said, “We couldn’t do 
this. We are only a few, and all poor folk.” 

| never have felt the Lord more precious or closer than | did 
right then. It seemed to me that He took over and spoke through 
me. | spoke right up and declared, ‘‘We can raise it. We must do 
it. It has to be done. The Indians are waiting, and the Lord has 
said, ‘Go.’’’ | could see again the faces of those people, and | 
knew it had to be done. 

We didn’t eat much that morning, and | went back to my 
room to pray. | felt the Lord showed me that we were to raise 
this money Sunday afternoon. 

| went out to the kitchen to tell Sister Beard. But she pro- 
tested, “Oh, no, Sister Margaret. That is when we will take an 
offering for you.” 

| replied, “You can forget that offering, for | am taking an 
offering to get Sister Higgins to South America.” 

We did a lot of praying for that offering before the service, 
and | knew the answer was on its way. 

Sister Higgins sang, and then | stood up to try to tell the 
congregation about the Indians, their need, their call for a mis- 
sionary. But about all | could do was weep. 

Finally giving it up, | concluded by saying, “There they are 
—waiting for someone to tell them. Here is Nota ready, willing, 
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and waiting to go. Just one thing will keep her back—the lack 
of money. Now who will give the first hundred dollars?” 

Sister Beard had told me they never took pledges at the mis- 
sion, and | just replied, ‘‘You mean you never have up until now.” 

| explained to the congregation that we had three months to 
get the money that was pledged. 

Sister Beard’s hand was the first to go up. Later she told me, 
“Really, | didn’t put my hand up. The Lord did it.” 

| looked, and there was my hand up. | cried out in my heart, 
“Lord, where will | get a hundred dollars? | don’t have a hun- 
dred cents right now.’”” But the Lord said, “Just trust me.” 

| believe Sister Click was the next. And from there we went 
right on and got the eight hundred dollars that was needed for 
Nota’s transportation. Every time money was given a shout went 
up. 

The dear Fithians, who | believe have been in heaven for a 
while, stood and spoke as follows: She had wanted a white 
kitchen. She had an old black stove, and her refrigerator was old 
and worn, as were the table and chairs. They had been saving 
for a new kitchen. ‘But,’ she continued, “Il would rather have 
souls than the kitchen.”” So they gave the money they had saved. 

A man stood and said, “| haven’t been able to buy my wife 
the things she should have, and | have been saving to buy her 
something nice for Christmas. | have just told her this, and she 
replied, ‘Oh, give it. | don’t need anything as much as those peo- 
ple need Jesus.’ ” 

And so our goal was reached, and we were overcome with 
joy. 

That was the first hurdle. There were two more—her equip- 
ment and her support. | told Sister Beard | would be back in 
three months for another service and to see that the money was 
all in, and then we would raise Nota’s support. 

The three months flew by quickly, and again | was at the 
mission. | asked Sister Beard, ‘“What about the money? How 
much of the eight hundred has come in?” 

With a radiant face, she replied, ‘We have a thousand dollars 
here.” 

It was time to shout and praise the Lord. 

In the service that afternoon | explained that this support 
would have to be paid month by month and that Nota was going 
for a period of five years. Then we took the pledges. Some were 
just a dollar a month. But since the support at that time was 
$49 a month, it took only fory-nine people giving a dollar a 
month to take care of it. Some gave five dollars. It was all 
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pledged. 

After the service, Sister Beard inquired, “What about next 
year, or if some fail, or the money doesn’t come in?” 

| promised her, “If you need me, just call and | will come 
back and have a service and raise the money.” 

She thanked me; but | want to say she never has called. 
She never has needed help to get support for Nota during these 
twenty years. God is able. 

We still needed the equipment. Nota was willing to go 
with little or nothing. But | knew she would need some things. 
Sister Remy and Sister Carlson, who were with me, wrote down 
the items that | felt she must have, and we carried the list into 
the service that night. 

One lady had a new two-burner oil stove that she had bought 
to use in a summer cabin, and she said, “| want you to have 
that.” Another said, “I have a new set of dishes. | don’t need 
them. They are yours.’” Another gave a set of silverware. An- 
other gave blankets, pillows, and pans. We found everything she 
needed right in that crowd sitting there before us. How we 
praised the Lord as item by item was given. 

When we left the mission that night our hearts were full of 
praise. We had felt the presence of the Lord, and had seen Him 
work a miracle. 

The date had been set for Nota’s departure, and when it 
came she was ready. She soon arrived in Guyana, where she has 
spent more than twenty years teaching, preaching, and caring for 
the sick. 

What a wonderful Saviour we have. He never fails; He never 
is late; and He never leaves us alone. 
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Chapter XIII 


Preaching Along the 


Pomeroon River 


“Be sure to get some insect spray, for you certainly will need 
it,” cautioned Rev. Clifton Berg. 

Our party was about to leave Georgetown, Guyana, for a trip 
up the river. Brother Berg was the missionary in charge, and Rev. 
Robert Hughes was his assistant. 

Our trip over to the Essequibo River was rough and very 
warm, but we made it in time to catch the boat that would take 
us to one of the churches in the interior. 

Arriving at the boat dock was one thing; but putting the car 
on the boat was another. And the car had to go. 

We were told to get out of the car and board the boat; and 
then the business of getting the car on began. 

The men laid down two planks, connecting the dock with 
the boat, and Brother Berg was told to drive onto the boat. Sister 
Ila Bennett, Sister Milby, and | were watching and praying; for it 
seemed that the car could easily slip off into the river. There was 
a man calling out: “To the right!” “No, to the left!” “Over a lit- 
tle!” 

Because we were so concerned, and it looked as if the man 
would guide Brother Berg right into the river, Sister Bennett and 
| began to call out directions. 

The man giving the orders became so angry that he stopped 
and told us to shut up and go to the other end of the boat. 

We went, feeling a little embarrassed that we had made him 
angry. We were only trying to help. 

The front of the boat was crowded with people, but we 
found a seat and sat down out of the way. 

A few minutes after the boat started, here came Brother 
Berg. Appearing a little embarrassed, he said, ‘Sisters, | am sorry, 
but because we have the car, and | felt you would rather sit in it 
than out here, | paid for only second-class tickets for you. The 
captain says either you get in the back of the boat or we will 
have to pay the extra for first-class tickets.” 

We laughed, and told Brother Berg we would have some- 
thing to tell the folk at home—that he made us ride second cless 
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on the riverboat. We were, in truth, very happy to get back to 
the car; but until Brother Berg told us, we were afraid to go back 
after the tongue-lashing the man had given us. 

Quickly returning to the car, we looked around us. There 
was a cow tied quite close, a few pigs securely fastened, a crate 
with chickens. The worst was large round baskets of dried salt 
fish. When the wind hit that and then came to us it was some- 
thing. However, for most of the trip everything was fine. 

We opened the car doors to let the air through, which made 
it much cooler. 

We were just nicely settled, and as comfortable as we could 
be under the circumstances, when suddenly someone slammed 
the car doors shut on the driver's side. 

Someone queried, ‘Now who did that? Why do we have to 
have the doors closed?” 

| heard someone speak the words, ‘My brother,” and | 
moved over so | could see out that side of the car. | think | shall 
never forget those words and the love and compassion that 
could be felt in the tones of that voice. | don’t think | shall ever 
forget what | saw, either. 

Some deck hands had carried an old dirty deck chair and 
placed it against our car. On the deck chair was a man. He was 
old and thin. He looked starved. His thin hair was long and 
dirty. His only clothing was a piece of cloth wound around part 
of his body. His arms and legs were bare. His eyes showed that 
he was suffering. The look on his face was so pitiful that one 
could hardly keep the tears back. 

Leaning over the top of the chair was Brother Berg, talking 
to him. 

Quickly leaving the car, | went around to the other side and 
listened as Brother Berg talked to the man. 

The man was very old and very sick. No. No one was with 
him. He had been in the almshouse, and the folk there were 
sending him up the river to some other place. They couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, keep him any longer. He was all alone. How would 
he get off the boat? He was trusting that someone would take 
him off at the right place; and then he would just have to wait 
until someone came to pick him up. Hopefully, someone would 
come. No, he had no medicine. Yes, he suffered much. But 
there was no help for him—nothing to ease the pain. 

And then the one important question: ‘‘Do you know Jesus?” 

No, he didn’t know anything about Jesus. He was a Hindu, 
and knew nothing about Jesus. 

| stood behind the chair, as Brother Berg talked with the 
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man. Brother Hughes came around; and now what a scene! Al- 
though there were over a hundred people on the boat, Brother 
Berg was on his knees at the man’s head and Brother Hughes 
was at the foot of the chair; and they were praying, not just a 
little quiet prayer. They were calling on the Lord to save this 
precious man who for the first time was hearing of Jesus, and 
who was so near death that one wondered if he would ever have 
another opportunity to hear. 

Here was a soul at the very door of eternity, unprepared, 
and so ill that one wondered if he could pray and find peace 
and pardon at this late hour. 

| am so glad God doesn’t have office hours. He doesn’t close 
up for vacation, or take Wednesday or Thursday off. He is always 
ready to hear, ready to answer, when we call. | well remember 
the thin trembling hands clasped together and the faint whisper, 
“Jesus, Jesus.” Somehow, we are trusting that he found the great 
Physician before he went into eternity. At one of the wharfs 
where we stopped before we reached our destination, some men 
came and took him off. Farewell, my brother, we hope to meet 
you in heaven. 

Our leaving the boat wasn’t quite as difficult as the loading 
on had been. We were soon on our way to Charity and the ser- 
vices that were to be held up the river. We were later than we 
had expected to be, and the national worker was standing in the 
road in front of the parsonage waiting. He said, “It’s late, but we 
must go; for | have announced it and the people will be waiting.” 

We rode on for a short distance and then came to the place 
where we would get into a small boat to continue up the river. 

Brother Berg asked us if there was anything we wanted to 
take with us, and we all said, “Oh, yes.’” So the car trunk was 
opened and several things were taken out. The national worker 
was kind and patient as he moved the things from the trunk to 
the edge of the water. 

We were ready to close the trunk and get into the boat 
when the young man kindly asked, “Now, what is in this box?” 

When we told him, he said, ‘Well, we won’t need this,” and 
quickly put it back into the car. 

He then asked about each piece of luggage that we wanted 
to take, and each time said, “We won’t need this.” And so in a 
minute or so each thing had been put back into the trunk. 

He shut the lid, and said, ‘Now, we must go.” Not one of 
us tried to stop him. We were all so shocked at what he did 
that we just looked on and trusted that he knew what he was do- 
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Our first stop was at a sawmill. The owner was a Hindu, but 
he had very graciously fixed a place out there in the bush where 
our worker could have services. It was a rough booth, with poles 
for seats, but it was wonderful to find it in that place. 

We sang and had some music, had prayer, and then | spoke 
to the people. The Hindu who had provided the place would 
not come in but stood just outside the booth, where we could 
see him and he could see and hear us. At the close of the mes- 
sage several came to the altar. 

After they had left the altar and we were about to be dis- 
missed, | noticed a fine-looking young man, a Hindu, sitting 
about halfway back in the crowd; and | felt that the Lord was 
speaking to him. From where | was standing | could look through 
the trees and see a small Hindu temple. 

| felt | must do more, so | asked if there were those who 
would like to have our God for their God and if so would they 
raise their hands and in this way let us know, so that we could 
pray for them and help them find the God we loved so much. | 
watched this young man, and at least three times he tried to 
raise his hand, but got it up only a little way. | kept on asking, 
for | felt he needed to come out boldly if he really wanted to be 
saved. Others were raising their hands, and in a last struggle the 
young man’s hand went up. 

As soon as | could after we were dismissed, | made my way 
back to him; and | doubt if | ever will forget what took place 
after that. | shook his hand and said, “Young man, you raised 
your hand for prayer. Won’t you come now, while the pastor 
and the missionaries are here, and let us pray with you and help 
you get saved?”’ 

He looked at me pitifully and said, “But, Lady, | am a Hindu.” 

| quickly replied, ‘That doesn’t make any difference. Jesus 
died for you. God gave His Son that you might be saved.” 

Again he replied, ‘But my father and my mother are Hindus.” 

And again | said, “That doesn’t make any difference. You 
can be saved. Jesus died for you.” 

“But my grandparents are Hindus.” 

“Oh, my brother, Jesus doesn’t care about your parents, who 
they are or how they worship. You can be saved.” 

He was quiet for a minute and then looked right into my 
eyes and said, ‘‘Lady, this story you told us today was wonderful, 
wonderful—the most wonderful thing | have ever heard, if only 
it’s true.” 

| was glad to tell him, “Young man, it is true; every word is 
true. Jesus can save you, forgive every sin, make you a new crea- 
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ture, give you peace and joy such as you have never known. He 
has never failed and He never will.” We were all standing now, 
and with bowed heads we prayed. 

The time had come when we had to move on for another 
service. We traveled on up the river, and now it was getting late 
in the afternoon. It would soon be dark, and it was supper time. 
But our food was back in the car. However, our leader had said, 
“You won't need this.” So we went on our way. 

This time we came to a coffee mill, where they had fixed a 
place for service. Our worker came here regularly. 

Now the sun was going down, and the mosquitoes came al- 
most like a cloud. Everyone had a mosquito brush, and as we 
sang and as | spoke, we were waving these brushes. It would 
have been unbearable without them. | shall remember for a long 
time that while | was speaking all | could see in the dim light of 
the kerosene lantern was the brushes waving back and forth. 
But when the altar call was given, many made their way to the 
altar, where we all kept on waving the brushes to keep away the 
mosquitoes. 

After the service was dismissed we made our way to the boat 
and started to Charity to have supper and spend the night. The 
mosquitoes went right along with us. | was born and reared in 
New Jersey, known for its mosquitoes, but | never had seen any- 
thing like this. We knew now why Brother Berg had urged us to 
take insect spray with us. 

The pastor here was not married, so some of the good peo- 
ple had brought food to the parsonage for us. They had done 
their best, and we were thankful. But my first mouthful should 
have been my last, for it was so hot with peppers that it nearly 
choked me; and since | had been troubled with ulcers | knew | 
should not eat this. But how was | to tell these dear people that 
| could not eat their food? 

| didn’t eat much, but it proved to be too much. Before 
morning | was so very sick | didn’t know what to do. We prayed, 
and the Lord heard. But | suffered all the next day. | will always 
remember the toast and poached egg that Sister Berg gave me 
when we reached home late the next afternoon. 

While we were eating supper, first one, then another, took 
the spray gun and sprayed under the table and around us. We 
wondered how much DDT we were eating, but one could not 
sit still with a few dozen mosquitoes on him at once. 

After the meal, they showed us three ladies where we would 
sleep. There was a good net over the bed. The bed was large 
—they called it a family bed. | think it was about the size of a 
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king-size bed. | was first to get in. | brushed the mosquitoes off 
the best | could and someone sprayed me some, and then | 
jumped into the bed. | came down so hard | thought | must have 
broken some bones. Happily, | didn’t. The bed was made by lay- 
ing boards over a frame, and then just a blanket or two on the 
boards. We had a good laugh. Sister Milby and Sister Bennett got 
in a little easier than | did. 

All through the night, if one touched the net with foot or 
arm, or any part of the body, the mosquitoes would bite before 
he could move. We slept with the spray inside the net, and all 
night at intervals we sprayed. 

| was having a bad time because of my supper so | was awake 
when it began to get light, and | saw something | could hardly 
believe. The mosquitoes had been singing around us all night; 
and now as the light came, it seemed they all got together and 
took off. They could be seen leaving by way of the windows and 
the door. At breakfast time not a mosquito was around. They 
had all gone somewhere—to rest, !. guess, after having entertained 
us all night. Whenever | think of the Pomeroon River, or Charity, 
| think of mosquitoes. 

As soon as breakfast was over we prepared to leave for 
home. But some wanted to go over and see the new church that 
was just being built. | felt so bad that | said, ‘I will sit right here 
in the car and wait for you.” We could sit and look right down 
the road to the place where the boat was tied up where we had 
been the day before. 

There was almost no travel on the road; but after sitting 
there for a few minutes | saw someone coming up the road. | 
didn’t pay much attention at first, for | thought there wasn’t any- 
One around there whom | knew. But as | watched, there was 
something familiar about this person. | became very anxious as 
he came nearer, and my hopes began to rise. Yes, it was, it had 
to be, the Indian boy who had talked with me the day before at 
the service held at the sawmill. As he came nearer the folk were 
returning from the church and they met just before reaching the 
car. | watched as our friend spoke to them politely. 

But he never stopped. He came right on to the car where | 
was sitting and spoke to me. He shook my hand and said, “Lady, 
| had to see you one time more. | had to come and ask you to 
pray for me. | must know the right way. Help me with your 
prayers.” 

You can be sure we had a wonderful time praying for this 
Hindu boy. We trust he really found the Lord. 

| am so glad Jesus died for us as individuals. It doesn’t mat- 
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ter who or what our relatives, we can find Him if we come seek- 
ing. Praise His name! 

We were about to leave. The farewells were being said. 
The young Guyanese pastor was shaking hands and bidding each 
of us good-bye. 

| was the last to receive his handshake. As he took my hand, 
| said to him, “It’s wonderful to see what the Lord is helping you 
to do. We will be praying for you.” 

Clinging to my hand, he looked right into my eyes and said: 
“Yes, God is helping me. But did you know that we went up the 
river only a few miles yesterday, and that there are miles and 
miles more of that river?”’ 

| assured him that | had been so informed. 

Still holding my hand in a tight grip, he continued: ‘For 
every mile, there are hundreds of Indians and, for the most part, 
they never have heard the name of Jesus. | want to know: What 
are you going to do about it?” 

He let go of my hand then, but | wasn’t able to speak. 

| can still see, with my mind’s eye, the eager faces of the In- 
dians who were in the services, and the look of peace and joy 
that came over the faces of those who found the Lord. But what 
about those in the lonely little bark and thatched huts who never 
have heard? 

While we, the Lord’s people, buy bigger and better cars, 
have more creature comforts in our homes, dress better, and 
take longer and more expensive vacations, people in South Amer- 
ica and other places are dying without ever having heard the 
wonderful name of Jesus. 

| promised that Guyanese pastor that | would do my best to 
pray and give and tell others of the needs, that they also might 
share in this glorious work of giving the gospel to those who nev- 
er have heard. 

And, my friends, | want to put to you the question which that 
pastor put to me: What are you going to do about it? 
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Chapter XIV 
An Indian Nurse Shares Jesus 


On our return trip from Charity, Brother Berg warned us that 
we must reach the wharf on time so as not to miss the boat; for 
there would not be another one until the next day, and it would 
be almost impossible to find a place there to spend the night. 
We all hurried around and were in the car and on our way in 
plenty of time. 

Reaching the wharf, we were relieved to find that the boat 
had not arrived, but a bit dismayed at word that it would be an 
hour or more late. 

Near the wharf was a very large tree with spreading branch- 
es. It made a tremendous amount of shade, and a large crowd 
had gathered there to wait for the boat. Our car was parked at 
the edge of the spot so that we could benefit from the shade, for 
it was very, very hot. 

After a short time Brother Berg, who had left us to talk with 
some of the wharf hands, returned. He said, “We will be here 
long enough to have a service. Come, let us get the music and 
have a meeting with these dear people.” 

Sister Bennett was quite willing to help, so Brother Hughes 
got the accordion and the service was started. | was feeling bad, 
so | remained in the car close by. 

Some of those in the crowd seemed to know the songs and 
choruses. The singing was good and all enjoyed it, | am sure. 
Then one of the brethren prayed. After more singing, there was a 
short, but very good message by Brother Berg. 

He then asked if there were any who wanted to seek our 
God (there were many heathen in the group). Those who wanted 
to find the true God, the God who loves us and answers our 
prayers, were invited to step out for prayer. To our surprise, 
about thirty came and soon were on their knees. We were under 
a tree out in the open, with no benches, pulpit, or altar; but it is 
wonderful to know that we can call on our God any time, any 
place, under any circumstances, and He is there waiting to hear. 
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After praying for some time several of the seekers testified 
and gave real evidence that they had touched God. How happy 
we were that again the message of salvation had been given to 
those who had had very little opportunity to hear. We had 
turned on a light in a very dark place. 

While the service was in progress | noticed a lovely East In- 
dian girl, who seemed much interested in the service and who 
knelt with us when we prayed. (Even though | wasn’t feeling 
well, when the people came to pray | just had to get out of the 
car and help pray with them.) 

The boat arrived about the time the service was over. As 
we made our way to the wharf this Indian girl came along with 
us; and when she had an opportunity she spoke to Brother Berg, 
calling him by name. This so surprised him that he asked, “How 
do you know my name? | don’t know you.” 

The girl smiled, and replied, “Oh, Brother, | go to the 
Georgetown church when | am at home. | have been going there 
since | was a little girl. My mother is a member.” She told us 
her name, and we gave her our names. 

A call came to get on the boat, so we were soon separated in 
the crowd. But once settled, | found the girl and invited her to 
sit with us. After the boat was moving and things had quieted 
down, | asked our friend how she came to be up here in this 
place; and then she told us her story. 

She was a trained nurse. After graduating from the hospital 
in Georgetown she was sent up here to work in a government 
hospital. It had been just a year since she left, and now she was 
on her way home for a vacation, eager to see her family and 
friends again. She was also anxious that nothing hinder her from 
returning to her post of duty in this area. 

The very small, very timid, young Indian girl continued: 
“When | was sent up here, | wondered how | would make out. 
| was quite anxious. One of the first things | did when | arrived 
was to ask about a church. | have been a Christian for a few 
years and | love the Lord. To my dismay, | found there was only 
one church in the whole area, and it was Anglican. 

“After getting settled in my little room and meeting the staff 
at the hospital, | returned to my room, got on my knees, and be- 
gan to call on the Lord for help. What would | do without a 
Christian friend, or fellow worker, and no church to go to? | 
was very timid and had no talent at all for working in a church. 
It was hard for me to testify when at home in our church. Now, 
all alone, far from home, what would | do? 

“As | prayed, the Lord talked to me and showed me what | 
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was to do. 

“As soon as | had a few hours free from the hospital | went 
to call on the priest at the Anglican church. He was most gra- 
cious when | told him | was the new nurse who had come to 
work in the hospital. 

“It seemed strange, for | had thought nothing of it for years, 
but | was not a member of the Pilgrim Holiness Church. When 
very small, | was confirmed in the Anglican Church before my 
mother was saved. The Lord reminded me of this as | prayed 
that day, asking Him to show me what | should do. 

“Now, as | stood before the priest, | told him | was a mem- 
ber of his church and had come to him with a request. He was 
anxious to help me and said he was sure | could have anything | 
wanted. So | asked, ‘May | have the use of one of the rooms in 
the church once a week, on a Wednesday afternoon, if possible, 
this being my day off duty?’ 

“He wanted to know why | wanted the room in the church. 
What would | be doing with it? 

“l explained that | saw so many little children running around 
who never went to a church service, and | wanted to help them. 
In other words, | wanted to have a children’s meeting once a 
week (something | never had done). 

“The priest lost some of his eagerness to grant me my re- 
quest, but | reminded him that | was a member of the church, 
and certainly it would do no harm. | would be responsible for 
the children and would see that they did not damage the build- 
ing in any way. 

“He hesitated, stammered, and got red in the face; but as | 
pleaded my cause he finally said, ‘Well, all right; you may have 
the use of the room. But watch what the children do.’ 

“| was delighted. | knew God was answering prayer. 

‘‘When Wednesday came, the enemy tried to tell me that | 
would not be able to persuade the children to come with me; 
but | started out, my hopes high and a prayer in my heart and on 
my lips. | walked down the dusty road and invited to the service 
every child | met. Some laughed; some ran away; but a few went 
with me. When | arrived at the church | had five or six little 
children with me. 

“We had no music. | had no helps. But | did have the Lord. 
| am not a singer, but the Lord helped me to teach the children 
some choruses, and | found that they loved to sing. | gathered 
them around, and we prayed. Then | began, the best | knew, to 
tell them about Jesus. These, for the most part, were heathen 
children, almost naked, very dirty, some with bad sores on their 
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bodies. But they all were souls for whom Jesus died. When the 
service was over | gave each child a sweet (a tiny piece of candy). 

“1 told the children we would meet just like this the next 
week, and asked them to tell other children so we would have 
more for our next service. They all promised, and went running 
away to tell their friends about the service and about the sweet. 

“The next week | had more than twice as many children, and 
the Lord helped me. Oh, how | prayed that the Lord would get 
through to their hearts, that they would come to know Him. 

“The priest came by once in a while, but he has never tried 
to stop me. After a year, we are having over a hundred children 
in the service, week after week. Many have been saved, and all 
have heard about Jesus.” Her eyes filled with tears, and she said, 
“The Lord has helped me. It has been wonderful. 

“When the crowd began to increase until it was hard to 
reach so many, help came. At the hospital some of the nurses 
were curious as to what | was doing on my day off, and | invited 
them to come with me and see. Some went only once, but oth- 
ers returned again and again. 

“One day one of these nurses came to my room and said, ‘I 
want to be saved. | want this Jesus that you have.’ And she 
prayed through in my room. And then another, and another, un- 
til now many of the nurses are saved, and they have joined with 
me to help teach these little ones about Jesus. We also have a 
regular prayer meeting in my room. 

“The Lord is wonderful to me. | love Him very much. | 
really don’t have any ability like most people have, but what | 
have | am giving to Him; and in this year | have seen over a hun- 
dred people saved. It will be good to get back to church and 
hear a sermon; but for a year the Lord has talked to me and 
blessed me and kept me. Praise His name!” 

While | was talking with this dear nurse, the two men of our 
party left and were walking around on the boat. As | recall, there 
were over a hundred people on board, and one man was very 
wealthy, so we heard. 

The girl’s story finished, | began to look around at other pas- 
sengers and was surprised to see almost every one reading some- 
thing, or at least looking at a small piece of paper. | wondered 
what they were reading and where it had come from. 

| arose and walked across the boat. Looking down the other 
side, | saw our two brethren giving out tracts to everyone. Not 
one was discarded or thrown down, but some were begging for 
an extra one to give to a friend. The tract told the way of salva- 
tion. These men were buying up the opportunity to win souls 
for the Lord. 
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Chapter XV 


A Hindu Priest Still Hoping 


Arriving back at Georgetown, Brother Berg wanted to take 
us into the city and show us places where churches were badly 
needed. We had quite a trip, and our hearts were stirred at the 
poverty and lack of churches where people could hear the gospel 
and get saved. 

We stopped in front of a Hindu temple, where Brother Berg 
had met the priest, and knew his son very well. He asked if we 
would like to go in and see this large temple. Of course we were 
anxious to do so. 

Near the entrance an old man spoke to me. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘I am fasting. | have been fasting for seven- 
teen days. | want to continue through the whole month, if only 
| am able.” 

| stopped long enough to notice that he was wearing the 
garb of a Hindu priest. He was very thin, and he was shaking as 
if he had palsy. | spoke kindly to him and then hurried on so as 
to enter the temple with the others. 

While we were talking to the priest in charge and a young 
woman who looked after the temple, this same old man came in. 
He knelt before the monkey god and began to chant his prayers. 
Back and forth he moved, each time resting his head on the floor 
in front of the god. | wondered what he was praying for. 

When | had opportunity | asked the young woman about 
the man praying at the altar. 

She smiled as she replied, ‘‘He is a priest—has been one all 
his adult life. He is now too old to perform the duties of a priest, 
so he stays here, spending his time in prayer and fasting.” 

“Does he eat anything?” | asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ was the reply. “Every twenty-four hours he has 
a half glass of milk. That is all.” 

Then | understood better why he was so thin and why he 
trembled as he did. He didn’t have palsy. He was starving. 

The priest in charge showed us around. The room was quite 
large, but with no seats of any kind. A straw carpet covered the 
floor. Inside the altar were two huge idols, which dominated the 
temple. One was the monkey god. Both were hideous. 
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The altar was made very much as our altars are. While we 
stood there, several came and prayed and went away. 

As we came right in front of the idols | saw that the carpet, 
which was in good condition elsewhere over the floor, was com- 
pletely worn out here. Nothing but a few ragged edges were left. 

| noticed something else, and | stooped down and touched 
the floor that was left bare because the carpet was worn away; 
and, yes, it was just as | thought. The floor boards were worn un- 
til there were deep grooves where the people came to pray. 

My eyes filled with tears and my heart was stirred. Jesus had 
died for these people, too, and had left word for us to go and 
tell them. What had happened? Why were they still kneeling 
here before a big bronze idol, begging for help they never could 
get? 

From the moment we entered the temple one could feel the 
power of Satan and the awful darkness that went with this reli- 
gion. I, for one, was anxious to leave. 

| had started for the door when | heard something | never 
had expected to hear there. Brother Berg, in a clear voice, said 
to the priest, “Sir, couldn’t we call on our God here in your 
temple before we go?” 

| was shocked and wondered what the man would say. The 
priest looked confused. He stammered and hesitated, and then 
replied, ‘Well, | guess it would do no harm.” By then all five of 
us were on our knees. 

| shall never forget that prayer. It wasn’t loud and boisterous, 
but with his hand raised, the missionary called on the God of 
heaven and asked His blessing on this priest and people. Those 
of us who knew the Lord were saying, ‘““Amen.’”” God came and 
blessed our souls as we knelt at a heathen altar right before the 
monkey god. | realized that day that our Christ will go anywhere 
if only He has a messenger to take Him. 

As we left the temple our hearts were rejoicing that we 
knew a God who is alive, who can see and hear when His chil- 
dren are in need. But what of the multitudes who never have 
heard? 

When our group left the temple | was the last one out. 
Looking over the people in front of me | saw the old man. His 
gaze was pitiful, and something drew me to him. | just couldn’t 
leave until | had spoken to him again. 

Making my way to the place where he was standing, | held 
out my hand and he put his poor shaking hand into mine. While 
| held it | looked at him and said, ‘They tell me you are a priest.” 

His face lit up, and he answered, ‘’Oh, yes, all my life.” 
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“You have spent your time in the temple praying and doing 
the work of a priest?” | continued. 

“Oh, yes, all my time,” was his reply. 

Then | said, “I want to ask one more question.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “I will be glad to answer.” 

Holding his shaking bony hand and looking into his sunken 
eyes, | asked, “After all your fasting and praying, does your god 
answer your prayers?” 

All the light went out of his face. It was as if a curtain had 
been drawn. Then, very quietly, he replied, “No, Missus, he nev- 
er has. But | am still hoping.” 

Jesus said to go and tell them. What are we doing about it? 

Let us hasten to hungry hearts everywhere with the message 
that our God does answer prayer. 


PART FOUR 
Chapter XVI 
Visiting the Mountains of Peru 


When the Lord began to talk to me about going to Peru, | 
hesitated, for | wanted to be sure it was His will that | make a 
missionary trip there. 

After studying the map, it seemed that a visit to South Amer- 
ica should include some of the other mission fields there also. 

| began to pray about this and to ask the Lord to direct me. 
| had plane fare for Peru but nothing extra to visit Surinam or 
Guyana. 

After talking to the Lord about it, | went to the phone and 
called the airport—not the travel agency. The young woman 
who answered was pleasant and kind. She couldn’t give me in- 
formation right then, but asked that | allow her a little time. My 
one question was, “What is the cheapest way to Chiclavo, Peru? 
| don’t care what time of day or night, or what time of the week. 
| can plan to go anytime, and | must fly. But is there a way cheap- 
er than the regular fare?’ As | remember, the fare was around 
$600. 

A few days later the phone rang, and it was the young wom- 
an at the airport. She had looked over all the possibilities and 
had found a cheaper way to get to Chiclayo. There was a Peru- 
vian line which charged only $400. | had found that $200 would 
take me to Surinam and back to Guyana and Trinidad and several 
other islands on my way home. | praised the Lord and began to 
make plans for the trip. 

| was in the missionary office soon after and told Rev. C. E. 
Jones, the office manager, about the matter. He said, ‘There 
isn’t any such airline. You can’t go that way.” 

| asked him if he was sure. ‘’Certainly, | am,” he replied. He 
picked up his book and began looking through it; and, to his sur- 
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prise, tucked in between some larger companies, was listed this 
little Latin-American airline. He called the airport, and they con- 
firmed what | had said. 

Next, | went to the travel agent. When | asked for a ticket 
on the Peruvian airline, he shook his head and said, “There isn’t 
any like that.” 

| begged him to look to be certain; and, of course, with my 
help he found it. 

Before he issued the ticket, however, he cautioned, “But, 
lady, you will be on a much smaller plane, the food will be na- 
tive to Peru, it won’t be nearly as comfortable, and most of the 
people will be speaking Spanish.” 

To this | replied, “Young man, you said the flight would take 
about seventeen hours. Now | feel that | could sit on a box and 
eat crackers for seventeen hours to save $200.” 

He began to laugh, and his rejoinder was, “Yes, and if you 
would move over | would sit on the box with you.” 

He issued my ticket; and some days later Marie Washburn 
and Edith Deal drove me to Miami, where | boarded the little 
plane and had a very good trip to Lima, the capital of Peru. 

Sister Rundell had sent me some flash cards, with questions 
and answers, to aid me before | reached the missionaries. These 
were written in both Spanish and English. | had my cards ready. 

| had to spend the night in Lima, before continuing to Chic- 
layo, and she had informed me of the hotel where | should stay. 

| was standing in line waiting my turn at the customs coun- 
ter, when the man looked up and said, ‘What hotel, Senora?”’ 

When | named this hotel, everyone looked up; and then the 
action started. Someone wanted to show me the way. Another 
wanted to get a taxi for me. The customs officer smiled and 
bowed, and marked my luggage to go. | couldn’t understand 
what was taking place. 

In the taxi, | found that the driver was an American who had 
lived most of his life down there, and who spoke English. He 
asked me a few questions and then said, ‘Senora, do you realize 
that you are going to the finest hotel in Lima?” 

| replied that I didn’t. 

He went on, ‘‘When your President comes here, this is 
where he stays. For any great or wealthy men, this is their hotel.” 

My heart began to feel a little queer. | wondered what this 
would cost, and whether | would have enough money to pay the 
bill. 

When we stopped in front of the hotel a man in uniform 
came out, greeted me, took my luggage, ushered me in, and 
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showed me where the desk was. 

Soon | was standing in front of a window and a man ap- 
peared. ‘Yes, Senora,” he said, with a big smile. 

| gave him my name, requested a room for the night, and 
then asked for the bill. My heart was pounding. 

He informed me that | was to have room number so-and-so 
on the third floor, and that the bill was a few hundred pesos. | 
tried to smile; and | asked if he would tell me, in American dol- 
lars, how much the bill was. 

He smiled again, and replied, ‘Of course.’’ And he asked 
for $5. | nearly fainted with relief. 

| had a beautiful room, with a tiled bath, a telephone, and a 
good bed. 

After a good night’s rest, | was up and on the plane to Chic- 
layo by a few minutes after seven the next morning. 

It didn’t seem that anyone on the plane could speak English. 
Someone gave me a newspaper to read, but it was all in Spanish. 

Coming in to Chiclayo, after a good trip, | received a shock. 
All that could be seen was mud houses, or so it appeared. There 
were no trees, or grass, or anything green. Many of the buildings 
were of cement, and unpainted; so, for the most part, they all 
looked alike. 

As | walked toward the terminal some folk began to wave, 
and | picked out Mrs. Emma Rundell and Rev. and Mrs. G. C. 
Avery. After | had greeted them, Brother Avery turned to a num- 
ber of Peruvian people who were standing near and introduced 
me to them, saying they were members and friends from the 
church. They gave me a warm welcome and beautiful flowers. 

As we drove to the mission home, | wondered how anyone 


could live in such a place. Brother Avery said they didn’t have _ 


fain once in ten years__Everything was dry and dusty. But after | 
had spent a few weeks there, | wondered how one could leave 
after knowing those precious people. 

Brother Avery announced that we would be going to the 
mountains for a few days—perhaps a week. And they began to 
make preparations. Sister Avery made potato chips, cookies, and 
other things. | made some peanut prittle. Brother Avery began 
packing the truck. | wish | could remember what all he put in. 
There were several extra tires, an extra axle, tins of gasoline, tins 
of water, and a sleeping bag for each of us. Just before | left 
home | mentioned to someone that Brother Rundell had said | 
would need a sleeping bag; and Brother Weekly’s church at 
Columbus, Indiana, gave me money to buy one. So | had mine. 
We also had army cots and a small pressure stove. The truck was 
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really loaded when we started for the mountains. 

We had several meetings along the way, but | want to tell 
you about the one at Aricapampa. As near as | can remember, 
it is about 300 miles from Chiclayo. They told me that to drive a 
hundred miles in a day over those mountain roads was doing 
very well. 

When we arrived at Huamachuco, Brother Juan met us and 
went with us for the weekend meeting. It was about 11,000 feet 
above sea level and very cold. 

As we neared the place for service, Brother Avery pointed 
out people in the distance coming down little mountain paths 
and remarked that they were our people. 

| inquired, ‘What makes you think they are our people?” | 
thought they could be going other places; but he assured me 
there was no place else to go, and that they were coming to our 
meeting. He was right. 

As we approached the church, Sister Avery said, “Sister Han- 
kins, | didn’t want Coleman to bring you up here. | tried to talk 
him out of it, but he wouldn’t listen. | want you to know this 
wasn’t my idea.” 

| asked why she opposed our coming. 

She replied, ‘Well, you see the church. There is no place 
for us to stay but in the church or in this truck.” We all knew the 
truck was too full for us to get inside it, so that left only the 
church. 

Brother Avery said, ‘Now, don’t worry. It won’t be too bad.” 
And | added, “The Lord can make a way.” Sister Avery topped it 
all with the comment, “I don’t want to sound irreverent, but | 
don’t think the Lord can do anything about this.” 

The church, made of mud, was quite large. There were no 
windows, and only an entrance opening with no door. It was 
above the timberline and wood was hard to come by and very 
expensive, so no doors and no windows. The building didn’t look 
very beautiful sitting there on the side of the mountain. But the 
church people had built it, and Brother Avery helped them buy 
the material for the roof. | was told that they put up one wall 
three times before they got it to stand. 

As soon as one of the brothers saw the truck he came run- 
ning down the steep side of the mountain, laughing and talking 
and waving his arms. Brother Avery began to laugh, and then 
Sister Avery smiled and looked at me. 

| couldn’t understand what the man was saying, but was anx- 
ious to know. 

As soon as he stopped to catch his breath, Brother Avery 
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said, “Auntie (his name for me), there has been a miracle here. 
This man tells us that they have added a little room on the back 
of the church for us to stay in.” 

We were soon out of the truck and climbing the mountain 
to get to the church and our little room. The crowd was grow- 
ing by the minute. 

Unpacking our things, we started to get supper, for it was 
getting late. There was no door to our room and, of course, no 
window. We tied a rope across the doorway and then hung a 
blanket on it, to keep out some of the cold and also to discourage 
people from stopping to watch our activities. 

We were happy that we had the door so nicely taken care of 
till we discovered that one of the boys had reached up and pulled 
the rope down a little, and was looking right over the top. We 
just smiled. Sister Avery said something to him, and he laughed 
and went away. 

It became dark early, and Brother Avery went around to go 
into the church. When | was ready, Sister Avery said, “You go 
on. Don’t wait for me.” 

| picked up my Bible and flashlight and stepped outside. It 
had been an hour or more since | had looked out into the church- 
yard; and now as | started around the building, what | saw seemed 
impossible. There were sheep, goats, donkeys, dogs, and | think 
a few chickens. | was afraid to go on; and since they wandered 
behind me, | was afraid to go back. So | asked the Lord to help 
me, and | made my way through the animals to the front of the 
church. 

There were people everywhere, but not a sign of a light ex- 
cept the flashlight | had in my hand. | couldn’t speak to anyone, 
so | stood in the doorway and called to Brother Avery. He an- 
swered, ‘‘Come on, Auntie. Come right up here to the front.” 

Turning my light on the scene, | saw there wasn’t a seat of 
any kind, except a bench in the front for the Averys and me to sit 
on. The people were sitting on the floor, which was bare ground. 

| had to move carefully lest | step on someone, or on a child’s 
hand or foot. 

When | got to the front | asked Brother Avery, “Where are 
the lights?- Why don’t you have the lights on?” 

His answer was, “I am sorry, but these people have no lights. 

are too poor to have a lantern.” / 

“But,” | said, “you can’t have service in the dark. You must 
have some light.” 

And Brother Avery replied, ‘Yes, Brother Juan has gone for 
candles. He will be here in a few minutes.” 
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About this time | saw him coming in the door. | was keeping 
my flashlight on. He had several candles, which he lighted and 
handed to men seated in different parts of the church. 

Sister Avery came in then with her accordion, and the ser- 
vice was begun. 

When it came time for me to speak, | don’t know what | 
said. But | do know that the Lord helped us, and many found 
their way to the altar of prayer. 

The service over, we went back to our room. It was very 
cold, but we had the army cots to sleep on and warm sleeping 
bags to crawl into. We didn’t bother to undress—just removed 
our shoes, and that was that. 

But what about the people in the church? Where were they 
spending the night? We could hear all kinds of sounds coming 
from the church. The wall between our room and the church 
extended up only about eight feet, so the sounds readily reached 
us. 

| had noticed that there was a place in the church where, 
instead of the bare ground, there was hay covering quite a large 
place. The Averys said that spot was fixed for the women and 
children. They could cuddle down there almost like kittens and 
keep warmer than the men could. | learned that no one went 
home from the service. All stayed right there. We knew we 
would have a crowd for morning service, for they were right 
there in the church. 

| still could not understand about all the livestock outside. 
When | inquired | learned that all members of the families wanted 
to come to the services, but they could not go off and leave the 
livestock. So there was only one thing to do, and that was to 
bring everybody and everything to church. Throughout the night 
we could hear the braying of the donkeys and the bleating of the 
sheep. It was a night | never shall forget. 

When we awakened in the morning it was bitter cold, and 
we had no fire and no way to have any. Brother Avery, like the 
thoughtful man he is, got the pressure stove going and boiled 
some water; and soon Sister Avery and | were having breakfast 
(hot tea) in bed. 

With the rising of the sun came some warmth, and the day 
was beautiful. 

Soon it was time for service. The dear people had built a 
fire close by the front of the church and, | trust, had had some- 
thing to eat. 

| could see, as | entered the church, that preparations were 
being made for dinner. Two women were working out in front, 
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where they had laid some stones and had a small fire going. 

The morning service was precious. The Lord came and 
poured out His blessings, and people came to the altar seeking 
forgiveness and peace that only the Lord can give. 

When | rose to speak | noticed something hanging on the 
wall back by the doorway. | could not decide what it was. Sev- 
eral times | looked and tried to figure out what it could be. Then 
one of the women outside came in with a large knife in her hand 
and went over to the object. She took hold of the end, stretched 
it out, and began to cut it. 

All the pieces fell in place then. The object was the carcass 
of a sheep or goat that had been prepared to cook for this week- 
end meeting. Our sister was removing a piece to cook for dinner. 
My curiosity was satisfied, and we went on with the service. 

At noontime we were invited to eat with the Indians; but 
they had used hot pepper in the food and | knew | couldn’t take 
that. Brother Avery explained to them that Senora Hankins had 
a sick stomach and had to be careful what she ate, and we were 
excused. Brother Avery ate with them, and then became deathly 
sick and had to lose all that good food. 

The afternoon was cold; and oh, how | wanted a fire. There 
was nothing to build a fire with but some green corncobs the In- 
dians had. Brother Avery got some of these and started a fire. 
But what a mistake that was. He had to build it right on the 
ground inside our little room, and there was no place for the 
smoke to go but into the room. The Averys knew how this would 
be; but since | wanted a fire so badly, they did it for me. In just 
a little while the room was full of smoke. We never did have a 
fire—only smoke from the green cobs. | fanned and blew, but 
our fire was a failure. 

We had only two services that day. The morning service 
lasted so long that by the time the noon meal was over it was 
about time for the evening service. 

As we went into the church Brother Juan was handing out 
the candles, and | noticed that they were burned to about half 
the original size. There were about six of the candles. 

They waited until after we had sung a song or two before 
lighting the candles. When they were lighted Brother Avery 
said, ‘““You see the length of the candles. When they burn down, 
we will have to be through.” 

While I spoke, | watched the candles; and | was reminded of 
the way our lives are burning out—the time is getting shorter and 
shorter. Soon we will go out to meet the Lord. 

| saw one candle burn to the end and go out, and | knew | 
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must close. An altar call was given, and again many Indians came 
to the front to pray. 

One by one, the lights went out, and the room became 
darker and darker. When the last light had flickered and died 
and we were in total darkness, the altar was filled with seekers. 
But we really didn’t have to have a light to pray. | did have my 
flashlight, and we turned it on and stayed till the last Indian left 
the altar. 

Many crowded around to tell us good-bye. We shook hands, 
and were patted on our arms. What a privilege it had been to 
meet these dear children of God—our brothers and sisters of an- 
other land. 

We made our way around to the little room and had more 
hot tea, and then into the sleeping bags. Brother Avery warned, 
“We are getting up early in the morning. It’s 300 miles to Chic- 
layo, and we have to make as much time as possible. The con- 
ference is next week. Rev. F. H. Soltero will be here, and we have 
to be ready.” 

About five o’clock we left our warm bags and started getting 
ready to leave. When some things were packed Brother Avery 
took a load down to the truck. We hurried to have the rest ready 
when he returned; but we waited and waited for him to come 
back. We wondered what was keeping him, for he was anxious 
to be off. 

After a while he came, and his wife asked, ‘‘What happened? 
Where have you been?” 

Standing with his cap in his hand, he said, “We aren’t going 
early.” 

“Oh, is something wrong?” | exclaimed. 

Sister Avery inquired: “Did someone take the gas? Has 
something happened to the car?” We were miles from a place to 
buy gas or to get help if we needed it. 

He shook his head, and replied, “No, nothing has happened.” 

“Why, then, aren’t we going?” we both questioned. 

Then Brother Avery gave us the following account of what 
had taken place: 

When he got to the truck he found it surrounded by the 
Christian men. They greeted him, and then went on to say, “We 
are so glad you came. How we wish you could come more of- 
ten.” 

He replied that he, too, wished he could come more often, 
but that about once a year was all he seemed to be able to come. 

They went on, “We don’t know when you will get here 
again.” 
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His reply was, “True, | am not sure when | can make this 
long trip again.” 

They continued, ‘Senora Hankins has never been here be- 
fore. And Senora Avery, she may never get here again.” 

Brother Avery answered, “Yes, it’s true. She may never be 
able to come again.” 

Then they pleaded, in a chorus, ‘Senor, don’t go right away. 
Stay, Senor Avery, and have one more service.” 

At this point, Brother Avery paused a moment, and then said, 
“Auntie, what would you have told them?” 

I replied, “Just what you did—that we would stay and have 
one more service.” 

This service was at eight o’clock. Some of the people had 
left, but there were still many present, and a few more sought the 
Lord. 

The truck was all packed and ready; so we left the church 
and started down the mountain to the place where it had been 
left. 

The people crowded around us, shaking our hands and 
touching our arms. They were talking, but | didn’t know what 
they were saying. 

We got into the truck, with the people all around us. | rolled 
up the window on my side, but Brother Avery said, ‘Auntie, roll 
it down. The people are wanting to touch you one more time, 
and give you farewell messages. | had said good-bye to most of 
them three times, and it seemed my heart just could not stand 
much more. Somehow the Lord had given me a great love for 
the Indians of Peru. 

When | could, | asked Sister Avery, ‘What are they saying 
to me? What do they want?” 

She replied, “They are begging you not to go. But if you 
must go, they want you to leave them a promise that you will 
come back again.” 

| shook more hands and told them that if the Lord opened 
the way for me | certainly would come back. 

Brother Avery released the brakes and put the truck in gear. 
They still stood firm in front of the vehicle. They were begging 
the Averys to come back soon and not to forget them. 

We had prayer, and after a few more minutes we started 
slowly down the mountain. 

None of us said anything for a while. The lumps in our 
throats were too big. 

Making a curve or two, we looked back. And there they 
were, waiting for a last look. They waved and called farewells to 
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on the riverboat. We were, in truth, very happy to get back to 
the car; but until Brother Berg told us, we were afraid to go back 
after the tongue-lashing the man had given us. 

Quickly returning to the car, we looked around us. There 
was a cow tied quite close, a few pigs securely fastened, a crate 
with chickens. The worst was large round baskets of dried salt 
fish. When the wind hit that and then came to us it was some- 
thing. However, for most of the trip everything was fine. 

We opened the car doors to let the air through, which made 
it much cooler. 

We were just nicely settled, and as comfortable as we could 
be under the circumstances, when suddenly someone slammed 
the car doors shut on the driver's side. 

Someone queried, ‘Now who did that? Why do we have to 
have the doors closed?” 

| heard someone speak the words, “My brother,” and | 
moved over so | could see out that side of the car. | think | shall 
never forget those words and the love and compassion that 
could be felt in the tones of that voice. | don’t think | shall ever 
forget what | saw, either. 

Some deck hands had carried an old dirty deck chair and 
placed it against our car. On the deck chair was a man. He was 
old and thin. He looked starved. His thin hair was long and 
dirty. His only clothing was a piece of cloth wound around part 
of his body. His arms and legs were bare. His eyes showed that 
he was suffering. The look on his face was so pitiful that one 
could hardly keep the tears back. 

Leaning over the top of the chair was Brother Berg, talking 
to him. 

Quickly leaving the car, | went around to the other side and 
listened as Brother Berg talked to the man. 

The man was very old and very sick. No. No one was with 
him. He had been in the almshouse, and the folk there were 
sending him up the river to some other place. They couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, keep him any longer. He was all alone. How would 
he get off the boat? He was trusting that someone would take 
him off at the right place; and then he would just have to wait 
until someone came to pick him up. Hopefully, someone would 
come. No, he had no medicine. Yes, he suffered much. But 
there was no help for him—nothing to ease the pain. 

And then the one important question: “Do you know Jesus?” 

No, he didn’t know anything about Jesus. He was a Hindu, 
and knew nothing about Jesus. 

| stood behind the chair, as Brother Berg talked with the 
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man. Brother Hughes came around; and now what a scene! Al- 
though there were over a hundred people on the boat, Brother 
Berg was on his knees at the man’s head and Brother Hughes 
was at the foot of the chair; and they were praying, not just a 
little quiet prayer. They were calling on the Lord to save this 
precious man who for the first time was hearing of Jesus, and 
who was so near death that one wondered if he would ever have 
another opportunity to hear. 

Here was a soul at the very door of eternity, unprepared, 
and so ill that one wondered if he could pray and find peace 
and pardon at this late hour. 

| am so glad God doesn’t have office hours. He doesn’t close 
up for vacation, or take Wednesday or Thursday off. He is always 
ready to hear, ready to answer, when we call. | well remember 
the thin trembling hands clasped together and the faint whisper, 
“Jesus, Jesus.” Somehow, we are trusting that he found the great 
Physician before he went into eternity. At one of the wharfs 
where we stopped before we reached our destination, some men 
came and took him off. Farewell, my brother, we hope to meet 
you in heaven. 

Our leaving the boat wasn’t quite as difficult as the loading 
on had been. We were soon on our way to Charity and the ser- 
vices that were to be held up the river. We were later than we 
had expected to be, and the national worker was standing in the 
road in front of the parsonage waiting. He said, ‘It’s late, but we 
must go; for | have announced it and the people will be waiting.” 

We rode on for a short distance and then came to the place 
where we would get into a small boat to continue up the river. 

Brother Berg asked us if there was anything we wanted to 
take with us, and we all said, “Oh, yes.” So the car trunk was 
opened and several things were taken out. The national worker 
was kind and patient as he moved the things from the trunk to 
the edge of the water. 

We were ready to close the trunk and get into the boat 
when the young man kindly asked, ‘Now, what is in this box?” 

When we told him, he said, “Well, we won’t need this,” and 
quickly put it back into the car. 

He then asked about each piece of luggage that we wanted 
to take, and each time said, ‘“We won’t need this.” And so in a 
minute or so each thing had been put back into the trunk. 

He shut the lid, and said, ‘Now, we must go.” Not one of 
us tried to stop him. We were all so shocked at what he did 
that we just looked on and trusted that he knew what he was do- 
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Chapter XVII 


Jesus Makes a Difference 


Traveling in Peru is difficult at any time, and at night it is 
very dangerous. Our missionaries do as little night travel as pos- 
sible. 

The Averys and | had been up in the mountains for a few 
days’ services and were returning to Chiclayo. A few miles down 
the road from the place of the meeting there was quite a nice 
town, which boasted a very nice hotel. Sister Avery suggested that 
we drive on to that hotel to spend the night. Brother Avery 
consented, and we made our way down the very steep and 
rugged narrow road. 

Driving at ten and fifteen miles per hour requires a lot of 
time to travel even a few miles. Brother Avery was tired and had 
begun to feel sleepy, when we came to a little village; and there 
in the midst of it was a little shop and restaurant. 

Brother Avery said, “| am going to get a cup of coffee. It 
will help me.” Sister Avery and | sat in the car while he went 
for the coffee. 

We expected him to return in a few minutes. But a few min- 
utes became quite a few. We were cold to start with, and we be- 
came more uncomfortable as the time dragged on. 

After nearly an hour he returned, to be met by our question- 
ing: “What have you been doing? Why were you so long?” 

This was his story: 

When | entered the little restaurant the owner, a Peruvian, 
was surprised to see me—a white man—alone and at this hour of 
the night (near eleven o’clock). He greeted me and asked where 
| was going and where | had been. When | told him, he began 
to question me as to why | was there—what my business was. 

When | told him | was a missionary, he queried, “Catholic?” 

| replied, “No; evangelical.” (In Latin American countries 
there are only two religions. Either you are Catholic or evangeli- 
cal, no matter what church you are with. For the most part the 
evangelicals are looked down upon.) 

The man said, “Evangelical. Oh, | know about them. You 
see, | have to have several girls working here-for me, and | have 
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a hard time with them. They steal from me, and | can find no 
way to stop them. But, Senor, some time back a girl came for a 
job, and she has proved to be the best one | ever had. | can trust 
her with all the money. She watches the others to keep them 
from stealing from me. She won’t work on Sunday. She is kind 
to everyone and never is vexed, no matter how folk try her. She 
is different. When | asked her what made her so different she 
told me she was an evangelical and was saved—had given her 
heart to the Lord. Missionary, tell me, will you—I am a Catholic, 
but | don’t know what the big difference is. What makes her so 
different? | can go out anywhere and leave everything with her, 
and | know it will be safe. The Catholic girls steal with me there 
watching them. Tell me, Senor, why don’t more evangelicals 
come to our country and tell us what you have that we don’t 
have? We need the kind of salvation you evangelicals have.’ 

After he finished talking | did my best to point him to Jesus. 
You see, | have been doing missionary work while you had to sit 
here in the cold. 

My heart was stirred, and | too began to wonder why more 
people don’t go to these dark places and tell the people of the 
Christ who can and will change their lives. We never met the 
girl. We don’t know what church she was with. But we felt sure 
that she was a true child of God. 


One day while visiting at one of the mountain churches we 
met a little boy. The pastor and his wife were keeping him. | 
am not sure whether or not he was a relative. His name was Mat- 
thew, and he could quote scripture after scripture. He was a very 
fine little boy. 

Sister Avery and | were going down to the plaza, and we in- 
vited him to go along. While we were there a man came by sell- 
ing something that looked like ice cream. | suggested to Sister 
Avery that | buy some for Matthew, and she said, ‘‘Fine.’”” | don’t 
suppose he ever had tasted ice cream. The small cone cost a 
cent in American money. 

We offered the cone to Matthew and he smiled and took it. 
But he made no move to eat it. Sister Avery told him it was for 
him, but still he didn’t begin to eat it. Then she explained further 
to him that we didn’t give it to him to carry for us, but that it 
was his and he was to eat it. What a look came over his face 
when he realized that he was to have it. It seems that he thought 
he was to carry it for me. 

We walked down the street, Matthew following behind us. 
| turned to see if he was making it all right, and what | saw 
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brought tears to my eyes. He was very thin, with tiny hands and 
little bony fingers. Using one tiny forefinger, he was dipping just 
a drop or so of cream at a time out of the cone and licking it off 
his fingers. In this way it would last much longer. 

We walked very slowly as we made our way back to the mis- 
sion. 
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Chapter XVIII 


With Ruth Miller in Pondoland 


“Well, Ruth, (Miller) isn’t this wonderful—finding you away 
out here in Africa.” | had just arrived in Pondoland, having come 
over from Mt. Frere. 

Ruth lived in two small rooms, and was the nurse in charge 
of the dispensary. One of the first things she asked me was, 
“Will you go to my Sunday school with me?” 

“Of course. | will always go to Sunday school. Why do you 
ask?” | replied. 

“Well,” she said, ‘there are two Sunday schools, and mine 
is quite early.” 

“Why two schools? Wouldn’t it be better to just have one 
all together?” | queried. 

“It’s this way,” she explained. ‘Most of the small boys and 
girls were not coming to Sunday school; and when | asked about 
it, | learned that they had to stay at home and watch the cows, 
or whatever livestock their families had, in order that their par- 
ents could come. So it meant that they didn’t get to church at 
all. | prayed about it and came up with the idea that if | had a 
Sunday school early they could come, and then run home in 
time for the parents to come.” | assured her that | would go, 
and be more than happy to do so. 

The weather was cold. The buckets of water the boys had set 
outside our door the night before had a skim of ice over them. 
We had little or no heat in the rooms. The wind was blowing a 
gale. | remarked, “I don’t believe you will have many for service 
this morning.” 

Ruth just laughed, and said, ‘‘You don’t know my children.” 

The service, she informed me, was at eight o’clock. But she 
wanted me to wait a few minutes after she left before | came. 

The church had blown down in a big storm, and they were 
having service in the dispensary. | watched Ruth go up the hill 
and wondered how many would come. | saw a few little folk go 
running across the yard toward the building. 

| waited ten minutes, as she had asked me to, and then | 
went out. | was wearing a wool skirt and jacket with a wool 
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sweater under the jacket, heavy oxfords, and a scarf over my head. 
When | arrived | had quite a time getting the door open. The 
wind was blowing so hard that it was difficult to keep the door 
from jerking out of my hands. 

As soon as | was inside, all the children stood up and began 
to sing. | didn’t understand a word they were saying until | heard 
the word Hankins, and then | realized that this was a welcome 
song. They sang two songs, and then we all sat down. 

| had a chair; but the children, for the most part, sat on the 
cement floor. And since the door did not fit tight, the wind was 
blowing under it and across the floor. Almost every child had 
some kind of a blanket, mostly old and torn, and not too clean. 
Bare feet were showing everywhere. It made me hurt just to look 
at them. | was dressed so warm, and yet | shivered in that cold, 
drafty building. 

Ruth had the children stand again, and this time they were 
to sing some action songs. An older girl was leading them, and 
they sang well. Right in front of me stood a tiny girl about three 
or four years old. She had just a small piece of blanket and was 
holding it tight around her. But now she, too, wanted to do the 
actions. When they come to the words, “There’s a fountain flow- 
ing deep and wide,” the blanket slipped from her hand; and 
there she stood, not a piece of clothing on her little body—just a 
few blue beads around her neck. She began to cry. | quickly 
helped get the blanket back in place, and the service continued. 

When | had opportunity | said to Ruth, “This child doesn’t 
have any clothes on.” 

She looked at me and said, “Well, what about the others? 
They don’t have any, either.” 

| was shocked. There were sixty-nine little people, half froz- 
en, sitting on the cement floor, and from all appearances having 
a wonderful time. 

At the close of the service | asked if | might take the little 
girl’s picture, so we went out into the sunshine where it was 
warmer. | asked Ruth to take the picture, for | wanted to be in it. 
When we were ready | gently pulled the old piece of blanket 
down a little so the picture would show that the little one had no 
clothes on. As | pulled, she dropped something she was holding 
in her hand. Giving a pitiful little cry, she sprang after it. | 
reached out and picked it up and, to my surprise, found that it 
was a small piece of an old corncob. It was soft and moist. 

| said to Ruth, “What is this child doing with this corncob?” 

Ruth looked at me as if she thought | was hopeless, and re- 
plied, “That is her food.” 
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“Food, nothing. It’s a corncob with nothing on it,’ was my 
rejoinder. But | suppose there must have been a little corn on it 
when it was given to her. 

My mind went back to the many homes | had visited while 
in deputation work; the many children and parents who com- 
plained about food, clothes, and many other things. And, yes, | 
had been guilty myself. But here was a tiny child, for whom 
Christ died, almost naked and certainly hungry and very cold, | 
was sure, yet she was happy to be able to come at eight o’clock 
in the morning with sixty-eight other little folk to hear about Je- 
sus, sing the songs the missionary nurse was teaching them, and 
then hurry back home to be a herd-girl the rest of the day. My 
heart was stirred, and | am sure | will never forget the tiny girlie 
with the piece of blanket and the blue beads. She, too, is one 
for whom Jesus died. 

Later in the day we visited an outstation. As | looked over 
the group that had gathered, | was attracted by a lovely African 
girl. She seemed interested and listened attentively. When the 
service was over | asked her if she didn’t want to give her heart 
to Jesus—to turn away from the old ways and her heathen gods 
to our God who loved her so much that He gave His Son to die 
for her. Looking very sad and pitiful, she answered, “| am mar- 
ried, and my husband would be very angry if | left the heathen 
gods. He would beat me terribly. | just can’t do it. | wish | could 
—I want to know your God.” 

My heart was touched and stirred, and | wondered what | 
would have done had | been placed in that same circumstance. 
She slowly left the church, and | watched as she made her way 
down the path, around the hill, and out of sight. Will she ever 
be saved? | pray that somehow, somewhere, she will come to 
know our wonderful Lord. 

Another woman had a newborn baby tied on her back, and 
| wanted to get her picture. She was quite willing, but it was hard 
to make her understand that we wanted her to turn so the baby 
on her back would show. | got the picture, but not quite as | 
wanted it. 

| was going to give her a gift, but she spoke to me (always 
through an interpreter), “Please, could you give me just a little 
piece of soap? | have never had soap, and | would love to have 
soap to wash my baby with.” 

| was reminded of how we complain about different brands 
of soap, and we must have a certain kind. What if you had never 
had a piece of soap? 
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Chapter XIX 


On Horseback to 
a Philippine Igorot Church 


For a number of years | had heard missionaries tell about 
the Igorot people of the mountains in the Philippines, and my 
heart longed to know more about them. Now, in a few hours, | 
would be with them. 

Ruth Meeks and | were in the Philippines, and on this day 
we were headed for the mountains, and the lgorots. 

We had visited the San Francisco church, where the Philip- 
pine work had started. The Lord blessed and gave us good ser- 
vices there. And now we were praying that He would give us 
wisdom to know how best to reach some of the mountain people 
who are similar to the Indians of Mexico and other Latin coun- 
tries. 

Arriving at the end of the driving road, at a place called 
Buguias, we found a group of the Igorot Christians waiting for us. 
The plan had been that we spend the night here and then start 
the three-mile walk up the mountain to the church in the morn- 
ing. But since there was an hour or two of daylight left and no 
good place to stay, it was decided to walk on to the church that 
night. | had some doubt as to the wisdom of this, but the folk 
there knew about all the conditions and | had no idea what 


lay ahead. 
Some of the boys took our luggage, and we started up the 
little mountain trail. | never have traveled over a trail just like it. 


| had gone but a short distance when | realized that it was going 
to be a difficult pull up the steep grade. The farther we went, 
the harder it was for me to get my breath and the slower | had 
to go. All of the others were doing fine, but | was holding every- 
one back. And now it was beginning to get dark. 

| said to Missionary Paul Meeks, who was with us, “If only 
the Igorots would go on without me.” But he declared they 
wouldn’t do it, no matter what. So here we were, just creeping 
along the trail when we should have been making time before it 
got dark. | got to the place where | could take only a step, and 
then stop and rest; then another step, and rest. All the while | 
was praying that the Lord would give me strength to go on. 
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| have found that the Lord doesn’t always answer our prayers 
the way we expect; but He does answer, praise His name. At 
this time we were about halfway to our destination. There were 
some rocks by the road, and the others insisted that | stop and 
rest, saying, “We will wait here until you feel you can go on.” 
| sat down, still asking the Lord for strength to go the rest of the 
way. 

After just a very few minutes a man came around the moun- 
tain riding a horse. From what | had seen, there were very few 
horses up there. This was the first one, and the last, that | saw. 
When | saw it | said, ‘Now there; if only | could have a horse, | 
could make it.” 

Someone quickly spoke up, saying, ‘But you couldn’t ride a 
horse. You would fall, and maybe be badly hurt.” 

| replied, “Who ever told you | couldn’t ride a horse? Who 
ever told you | ever fell off one?” 

This brought the question, ‘(Do you mean you can ride a 
horse?” 

| informed them that | had ridden since | was a small girl. 
My father would send me to the pasture to drive up the horses 
and cows, and | would catch a horse and ride it bareback to the 
house. Mother said she was afraid | would worry her to death. 
But somehow | never fell—never got hurt. 

At this, Rev. Bonifacio Urbano, District Superintendent, 
stepped over to the man and requested the use of his horse for 
me. The man quickly consented. He thought it would be fine 
for the American lady to ride his horse. 

| can’t explain just how | got on the horse. This man did not 
understand me nor | him. | couldn’t make him understand that | 
would like to have the horse stand by a rock so | could get on in 
a ladylike fashion. So with my arm around his neck and my foot 
in the stirrup, | was soon on. Oh, what joy! Now we were going! 

We had been on the way only a few minutes when the Igo- 
rots stopped and began tugging at me to get off. ‘“Now,” | won- 
dered, “what is wrong? Why can’t | ride?” | got off, and the 
man led the horse just a few yards to a fence with a narrow gate- 
way. The horse could hardly squeeze through, and if | had been 
on he couldn’t have made it. 

They were ready to put me back on again, but this time they 
insisted that | get on from the other side. | tried to explain that 
this was the side, but in vain. There wasn’t another one of our 
people who had ever ridden a horse, so they didn’t understand 
the problem. In the end the Igorot man won, and | was helped 
up and onto the horse from the wrong side. 
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By now it was dark, but as | rode | praised the Lord for an- 
swered prayer. No, He didn’t give me more strength for the trip; 
but He provided me a horse, which was far better. How wonder- 
ful it is to pray and then leave everything in the hands of the Lord. 

Sister Josefina (Josephine in English), the Filipino pastor, was 
there to welcome us when we arrived. We had some food, and 
then she showed Ruth and me where we were to sleep—a nice 
little room partitioned off with a thin curtain. 

Looking around, we found that the only furniture in the room 
was a clothes hanger that someone had left behind. We looked 
at each other, and the comment was, “This will be different.” 
And we found it so. 

Brother Paul Meeks’s wife had provided us each with a small 
air mattress, one sheet, one sheet blanket, and a pillow. We 
made our beds on opposite sides of the room. It had been very 
warm all day, and still was warm. There was a window, but no 
glass—just a board shutter. When we were ready for bed we 
decided to leave the window open. 

We were soon asleep—and then soon awake! | awakened 
cold, cold, cold. We were high in the mountains; and while it is 
hot in the day, it certainly cools off at night. | got up, finding that 
most of the air had leaked out of the mattress. | closed the win- 
dow, put on my housecoat and a sweater, and went back to bed, 
but not to sleep—only to shiver. Ruth spoke up, “Oh, | am so 
cold.” We didn’t freeze, but we got cooled off, all right. 


Just as it began to get daylight, we heard Sister Josefina get- 
ting up off the living room floor, where they had put their blan- 
kets. Very quickly Ruth and | were up and out, sitting around a 
fire outside, where they were boiling water and making tea. | 
never drank tea that | enjoyed more. 

Some of our party went calling, and | stayed at home and 
rested. There were no chairs—just one stool. Since | was the 
senior, they gave me the stool. By setting it against the wall or a 
post, one could have a back rest. 

In the late afternoon we had a service. It was wonderful to 
see the Igorots coming. Almost every young woman had a baby 
on her back. | don’t recall which of us did the speaking, but | 
know the Lord did the blessing; and many found their way to an 
altar of prayer. More than one dialect was spoken there and one 
was not sure how many were hearing, but the Lord was precious 
and real. 

On Sunday afternoon they took in the first members of the 
church, and another lighthouse was established in a dark land. 
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On our second night, Ruth and | made different sleeping 
plans. We borrowed some socks from Paul Meeks to warm our 
feet. We put our mattresses together and, sharing our sheets and 
blankets, we were much more comfortable. 

Never shall | forget the precious people in those mountains 
or the way the Lord blessed and helped us there. 

On Monday morning, when it was time to leave, my horse 
was saddled and waiting at the door. How | thanked the Lord for 
all His blessings. 
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PART FIVE 
Chapter XX 
Deputation Experiences 


| returned from a three months’ visit in the West Indies and 
was given a deputation schedule by the missionary department. 

It was just after the close of World War II, and the depart- 
ment had only two old cars; so | was sent by bus. 

| don’t remember the name of the church or of the pastor 
where | went first. Word from the headquarters office was that 
the pastor would meet me. 

When | arrived it was raining, cold, and almost dark. | 
looked at every man there and walked around trying to look like 
a missionary (however they are supposed to look), but no one 
approached me, and almost everyone was smoking. 

| waited till everyone had left but a taxi driver. Since no 
street or house number was listed on my schedule, all | could do 
was to give this man the name of the church and ask him if he 
could find it. He thought a moment and then said, “Oh, yes, | 
know where that is.” 

He drove for quite a while, up and down, and around, it 
seemed to me; and then he stopped in front of a Pentecostal 
church. | exclaimed, ‘Oh, no, this isn’t the place.” 

He stood and considered for a while, and then said, ‘Well, 
we will try another one.” 

After another long drive, he stopped in front of the Pilgrim 
church. But there was no parsonage. | asked him to wait till | 
could see if there was someone there. 

In a few minutes | found the pastor and family living in the 
church basement. | paid the taxi driver and, with the pastor's 
help, took my two suitcases—one with some clothes and curios 
and the other filled with books—into the church. 

The basement was the full size of the church, but there were 
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no partitions, except that one corner had been made into a bed- 
room for the pastor and wife and two small children. Another 
corner was furnished to look like a living room, and one was the 
kitchen and dining room. 

We had our evening meal and then went upstairs for the 
meeting. 

The crowd was small, but the people loved the Lord and 
were anxious to give that others might hear. The service was a 
good one. 

| had been wondering where | was to sleep. After visiting a 
while and having prayer, the pastor’s wife said to me, “Sister, you 
will have to sleep here, on a roll-away bed,” and they brought it 
out of their room. 

She continued, “We have a rat down here. He bit my little 
boy’s ear until it bled. The little girl’s finger was bitten, and she 
has a bad sore from it. But you are a missionary. You won’t mind 
a rat, | know.” | made no reply, but | was thinking that a rat 
gnawing on a missionary would hurt just as much as if it were 
anyone else. 

On second thought, the lady added, “I! will bring in the cat. 
Maybe he will keep the rat away.’” When the bed was made up, 
she pulled it right over by the coal stove, for there were few cov- 
ers and the night was cold and damp. 

After she went into their room, | prepared for bed and got 
as far down into it as | could, trusting that the rat would get tired 
before he discovered me. In just minutes that precious cat was 
on my bed, and right on my feet. | tried my best to get him to 
move over, but on my feet he stayed. 

| had a good time praying, and then went to sleep. 

It didn’t seem that | had been asleep long when | was awak- 
ened by an awful noise. | jumped, and sat up in bed. It was day- 
light, and the pastor was down in front of the stove, shaking the 
grate and putting on fresh coal. Since my bed had been moved 
so close to the stove, he was on his knees right by my bed. | 
dove under the covers and stayed there until the fire was fixed 
and the pastor gone. 

On another day | found myself way out in the country, with a 
long way to travel to the next church. | inquired as to how | 
could get there and found that | must be up the next morning by 
4:00 a.m., and on a bus by 5:00 a.m. 

After riding about ten miles | changed to another large bus 
and rode for hours. Then, taking a train for quite a distance, | 
finally came to a stopping place. Another bus brought me to the 
little coal mining town where | was to speak that night. | was 
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tired, hungry, and a bit soiled. 

Upon inquiring for the pastor’s home, | found that to reach 
it | would pass right by the home of another pastor, at whose 
church | was to have a service the next night. | started walking, 
carrying my luggage. 

When | came to the home of the pastor where | was to have 
service the next night, his wife came out, and said, “You are our 
missionary, aren’t you?” | replied that | was, and she said, “You 
leave those heavy suitcases right here. Brother —————— has 
some big, strong boys. They will come back for them.” | was 
glad to leave them, for it was quite a walk up the hollow. 

When | reached the place, | found a little girl playing in the 
yard. | asked her if this was where Brother —-————- lived. She 
replied, ‘“Yes,’’ and made a dart for the house. Before | could 
get to the gate the pastor came out, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Sister, 
didn’t you get my telegram? We aren’t having service here to- 
night. My wife is very sick, and we just can’t have it.” 

| had been up since 4:00 a.m., and now it was near dark. | 
had traveled on three different buses and a train—and now no 
service. 

| felt like lying down in the road and crying. The enemy 
said, “Why don’t you go home? You don’t have to do this. You 
have a home. What are you out here for, anyway?” 

| told the pastor | was sorry, but | had not received his tele- 
gram (I received it almost a week later), but that it was all right. 
| would go back to the last town and spend the night. If | hur- 
ried, | could catch a bus that would take me back. 

| went by the other pastor’s home to pick up my suitcases, 
and his wife wanted to know why those boys had not come for 
them. | evaded the question by saying, “| am used to carrying 
them. | don’t mind.” 

She said, ‘There is something funny about this. You aren’t 
going to have a meeting tonight, are you? They have canceled, 
haven’t they?’’ 

| explained that the pastor’s wife was ill and they had sent 
me word, which | did not receive. 

She replied, “Well, my dear, you are not leaving here. You 
just come in, and you will stay with us tonight and tomorrow 
night.” | almost cried. Though a large woman, wearing a cheap 
cotton dress, she looked like an angel to me. 

They lived in a two-room cabin and had a tiny boy about a 
year old. She gave me the bedroom and their bed, but made 
one request—that | keep my suitcase closed, for the baby loved 
to unpack things. 
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| can’t express what a blessing that home was to me. They 
had two electric light bulbs, no plumbing, only two rooms, and 
very plain food. But | never appreciated staying in any home 
more, or felt more welcome. 

| rested that night, had a good service the next night, and 
was again on my way. 
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Chapter XXI 


Challenging the Home Church 


| was enjoying a few days at home, and then | was to have 
some services in and around Indianapolis. 

A service was scheduled for Fort Wayne on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Since | would be returning after the service | asked Bertha 
Joy, who was working at headquarters while waiting to go back 
to Africa, to go with me. 

| wanted to be there for Sunday school, trusting that we 
might have a few minutes with the children. 

We arrived early and, since we didn’t need to see the pastor 
before service, we went right to the church. | had sent word of 
my coming, and the office had sent word as well. 

The church was open and two or three people were there, 
so Bertha and | went in, one of us with a big suitcase full of 
curios and the other one with a few things that did not fit into 
the suitcase. We marched right up to the front and set our things 
down. 

The people seemed to have a puzzled look. We spoke to 
them, and they answered, but with no enthusiasm. | wondered 
if something was wrong. 

A few more people came, and they looked at us as if to say, 
“What are you here for?” 

Bertha and | started out to find the pastor, who lived up the 
street. Before we got there, we found some more people com- 
ing, who informed us, “He isn’t at home. He is away in a revival.” 

His mailbox was full, and my letter was in it. 

We rushed back to the church, asking someone on the way, 
“Are you having a missionary service this morning?” 

The reply was, “Oh, no. Sister —-—————— is to be here to 
preach both morning and night.” 

Bertha and | almost ran into the church, grabbed up the curi- 
os, and dashed out a side door. | started the car and drove 
around the corner, where we sat and laughed. 

The church was nearly full when we left, and | have won- 
dered many times what people must have thought about us. We 
didn’t have time to think what was the best thing to do. We just 
left. | told Bertha that if Sister —-————— knew we were there 
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it would hinder her. So we went to a nearby church where the 
people knew us, and worshiped with them that morning. 

Just after the R. K. Storeys came home from the Philippines, 
we were in Kentucky together in missionary services. The office 
had scheduled Sister Storey for a service out in the country. But 
one of the children was sick and she could not go, so the office 
arranged for me to go instead. 

We had a very good service, though the people were sorry 
that Sister Storey could not be there. 

Just before | left the church, a boy about twelve years old 
came up to me, shook my hand, and said, ‘Lady, | certainly did 
enjoy the service. | liked what you said. But you sure don’t look 
like your picture.” 

| thought for a second and then realized that he had not 
heard the announcement that | was filling Sister Storey’s place 
because she could not come. He had been looking at her picture 
and, in truth, we didn’t look alike. Brother Storey had a good 
laugh about this, and he reminded me many times afterwards, 
“You don’t look like your picture.” 

Another slate took me to North Carolina, and | always enjoy 
going there. 

One of the first pastors | met came into the living room and 
sat down to talk to me. He didn’t appear very happy. 

He began like this: “Sister, | have something | want to tell 
you. | am so disappointed and disgusted with you missionaries 
that | have very little interest in this meeting you are to hold to- 
night. ... No, now don’t say anything. Just listen. | know what | 
am talking about. It isn’t hearsay. 

“You go out there and preach to the people, and then you 
provide them with clothes that are not fit to wear—some with 
short sleeves, some with no sleeves, some with low necks. We 
don’t go for that kind of thing here, and there is no use trying to 
deny it. | know what | am talking about.” 

| had not said a word—not a word. After waiting for a few 
minutes to be sure he was through, | said, ‘My brother, all you 
say is true.” 

He cut me off. “Of course, it is true. | know what | am talk- 
ing about.” 

Again he was quiet. And then | said, “| have a question | 
want to ask you—just one. If you had a crowd of people coming 
to your services who had no clothes on, would you rather let 
them sit there naked or give them clothes with short sleeves and 
low necks?” 

The man turned red in the face. He twisted and turned and 
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cleared his throat. Finally, he said, “It would be better to have 
some clothes, no matter what they were.” 

| replied, “That is the way we feel. We do the best we can 
with what we have to work with.” 

He looked up and said, “| never thought of it like this.” 

We went into the meeting as good friends, and had a good 
service; and today | can’t remember his name. 

Another experience, that was different and really hurt me 
for a while, also took place in North Carolina. This pastor came 
in from the service and started walking up and down in front of 
me. | knew something was troubling him. After a while he got 
hold of himself and began. 

“Sister Hankins,” he said, “there is something | want to tell 
you, and the other missionaries. You are going too far—entirely 
too far. You are putting our church under obligation that it can’t 
meet. We are lopsided and overbalanced on missions. Our 
church just can’t keep this up. Someone has to stop people like 
you from going on and on. There is a limit, and we certainly have 
reached it. 

“You get permission to visit another village, and in a short 
time you have a worker out there. And then you are wanting to 
go to another one. | tell you it has to stop. Our church can’t 
reach the whole world. We have to use a little common sense 
and judgment about these things.” And he continued to walk 
up and down. 

By this time my heart seemed about to burst, and | was ask- 
ing the Lord to help me. What was | to say to all of this? 

After a few more turns up and down the room, he stopped 
and looked at me as much as to say, ‘Well, what do you have to 
say?”’ 

| looked up into his face, and | felt the Lord very near as | 
replied. “My brother, if you, your wife, or any of your lovely chil- 
dren were out there in the jungles and never had heard of Jesus, 
and had no way of hearing, and we missionaries came to a village 
next to yours, and then we found a cry for us to come on over to 
your village, what would you want us to do? Should we use com- 
mon sense and say we can’t come to you—there is no money, 
the people in the States can’t send any more? Should we leave 
you to die out there in the darkness with no hope and no God? 
Should we turn away and leave you alone? What would you 
want us to do?” 

The precious man—a husband and father—slumped into a 
chair, covered his face with his hands, and said, “Oh, God, help 
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me. Sister Hankins, | would want you to come, no matter what 


it cost.” 

As gently as | could, | said, ‘That is the way we missionaries 
feel. That is why we keep going a little farther.” 

As we knelt to pray, he asked God to help him and to for- 
give him for not having a greater burden for missions. 
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Chapter XXII 


Left Out in the Cold 


Miss Orpha Case was preparing to leave for Africa in a short 
time, and | had asked that she go with me for a few meetings to 
help raise some much-needed moneys. 

We left Indianapolis in the early afternoon, expecting to ar- 
rive at the parsonage in Ohio in time for the evening meal; but 
we were delayed. Realizing that we would not make it in time, 
we phoned the pastor that we would arrive in time for the ser- 
vice and would go directly to the church. The weather was cold, 
and it looked like snow. 

The people gave us a warm welcome, and we felt very much 
at home as we proceeded with the service. The crowd was 
small—it was a small church—but the offering was good. 

After the service was dismissed we packed up the curios and 
books and then stood around visiting with the people, waiting for 
the pastor to take us to his home. 

Miss Case, with the help of the pastor, carried out one suit- 
case, and | was to follow. Two other ladies, the pastor’s wife, and 
| were still in the church. As | started for the door, the pastor’s 
wife was right behind us. She said, ““Good-night.” 

| answered, “Oh, yes; good-night,” thinking | was saying this 
to the two other ladies who had remained in the church. But 
when | went through the door, the pastor’s wife shut it, with me 
on the outside and her on the inside. | almost dropped my books! 

| got myself together and went on to the car, where the pas- 
tor was saying ““Good-night’”’ to Miss Case, adding, “if you ever 
come this way again, stop.” 

By this time it was ten o’clock, and snowing hard. Miss Case 
seemed a bit shaken. She inquired, “Did they ask you to go 
home with them?”’ 

My reply was, “Didn’t they ask you?” After a little, we 
laughed. It was a little hollow, but we did laugh. 

Then we began to wonder where we would spend the night. 
We certainly could not stay in the car. The only motel we had 
seen was miles and miles back from where we were, and it was 
in a dark and lonely spot. We sat there trying to decide what to 
do. 
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| said to Miss Case, “You know, | can’t believe anyone 
would go off and leave us here. We must be mistaken. | am go- 
ing to sit right here until they come out of the church and drive 
away without us.” 

We waited for some time, and they did come. They drove 
away without a word, and we were left sitting there. 

We saw then that we had better get busy and see if we 
could find a place to stay. 

It was a small town, and as we drove down the main street 
we saw one light, in a little popcorn shop. Miss Case went in and 
asked if there was a place in town where we could spend the 
night. The man told her there was a hotel and two tourist homes. 

We went to the hotel, and it was so awful looking that we 
didn’t go in. 

Going on to a tourist home, we found it very inviting. We 
praised the Lord, got out, locked the car, and went up on the 
porch. And there on the door was a small sign: NO VACANCIES. 
We almost cried, but decided to laugh again. 

It was near eleven o’clock now, and we drove on to the oth- 
er tourist home. It didn’t look inviting and we hesitated, but we 
had to go somewhere. Inspecting the door, we found it free of 
signs, so we knocked. No answer. We knocked again. This time 
a gruff voice called out, “What do you want? Who is there?” 

One of us answered, ‘‘We are two ladies, and we want a 
room if you have one.” 

“Well, wait a minute till | get my pants on.” 

Soon he appeared, and informed us that he had a room but 
it had no heat unless we left the door open. And if we didn’t 
leave it open, his opinion was that we would freeze. 

Deciding that beggars couldn’t be choosers, we took it. The 
door of the room had been left open, so it was warm when we 
entered. But we didn’t feel that we could sleep in a strange place 
with our door open, so we closed it and went to bed. The room 
was Clean, and that was a big help. 

We slept some, but were awakened when the folk got up 
around six o’clock to go to work. We had nowhere to go until in 
the afternoon, when we were to go to another church for a ser- 
vice. 

After things got quiet, someone came to our door and 
opened it. It was the lady of the house, and she said, “I am going 
to open your door. Everyone has gone but me, and you need 
some heat in there.” We thanked her and did appreciate it. 

We had parked the car where there were meters and knew 
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that by eight o’clock we must move it or put money in the meter. 
At a little after seven | began to stir around, and Miss Case said, 
“No, | will go and move the car.” 

Since the room was cold, and since we had no place to go 
but out in the cold, we had decided to stay in bed as long as we 
could, knowing we would have to leave by eleven. 

| pulled the covers around me a little closer and said to Miss 
Case, ‘‘You could bring me my breakfast when you return. | 
would enjoy breakfast in bed.”” She laughed and went out. 

In a short time she was back, bringing with her a bottle of 
milk and some sweet rolls. | did have breakfast in bed! 

The lady came and invited us out by her fire, where we could 
be warmer. 

We got ready and left at eleven, planning to visit the stores 
till it was time to go to our next appointment. 

It was about 11:30 when we went into a dime store and be- 
gan looking around. Then we noticed the sign. It was Wednes- 
day, and that store, along with all others, closed at noon. In thir- 
ty minutes we were on the street again, wondering where to go 
now. 

The temperature was up some, and we drove until the car 
got warm. Then we parked and read until we got cold, then went 
on again. 

We were glad when three o’clock came. We had sent word 
to the pastor that we would arrive about four o’clock. 

We arrived a little early, but they were glad to see us (and 
were we ever glad to see them). Our warm room was all ready 
for us, and the welcome mat was out. 

We had a wonderful time here, with two good services. 
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Chapter XXIII 
Special Treatment for the Misstonary 


This day found me in Kansas, raising money for missions. Ar- 
riving at the parsonage early in the afternoon, | found a wonder- 
ful family and a big welcome. They explained to me that | would 
not be staying with them that night because the parsonage was so 
small and they had quite a large family. With some pride the pas- 
tor told me | would be entertained by one of the members, a 
widow, who had a beautiful home and was quite wealthy. 

| was introduced to the lady before the service, and she 
seemed delighted to have me go to her house to spend the night. 

We had a good service, and a good offering. Then, with my 
hostess in the car with me, we started to her home. 

As we drove through the little western town she pointed out 
this property and that property which she owned. | began to 
realize that she had a lot of real estate that would be worth quite 
asum of money. 

She showed me where to park the car, and then we went in- 
to her lovely home. Everything was beautiful. The carpets, drapes, 
furniture—everything was the very best. There were three or four 
bedrooms. 

The dear lady showed me to my room. Beginning to unpack, 
| scattered things around, as | was in the habit of doing. She came 
right in, picked up everything, and rearranged them. This seemed 
a little strange to me, but | didn’t mind. 

| had started to undress, when here she came again, and be- 
gan to turn down the covers. | remonstrated, ““Oh, my dear, you 
don’t need to do that. | can take care of myself.” 

She went right on, replying, ‘| am going to rest here with 
you tonight.” 

| thought | had not heard right, but | had. 

| can’t say just how much sleep, or rest, | got that night; but 
time goes on. Morning came, and all was well. | did have oppor- 
tunity to pray much of the night, which is always good for a mis- 
sionary, or anyone else. 

| did something terrible while the sister was preparing break- 
fast. | went down the hall and peeked into the other bedrooms. 
They were beautiful. The beds looked as if one could have 
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jumped right in and gone to sleep. 

When she called for me | was ready. | went to the kitchen, 
where she had our breakfast on a tiny table in the corner. There 
was beautiful china, cut glass, and silver in the dining room. But 
we had plates that didn’t match and cups from some other set of 
dishes. 

Well, we were not going to eat the dishes. It was food | was 
interested in right then. | had hot tea, toast, and an egg. Every- 
thing was good, and | enjoyed my food. | had almost finished, 
when my hostess picked up her plate, which contained about 
half of her egg, and said, “| don’t want this. You eat it.” And she 
scraped her half egg right onto my plate, and left the table. 

| almost cried out, ‘No!’ But | didn’t. You wonder what | 
did? What would you have done? | hesitated a few seconds and 
then pushed back my plate, finished my tea, and left the table. 

| thought sharing the bed was one thing, but to eat what she 
had left on her plate was another. But she said, “Well, you are a 
missionary.” | wonder, are we different? If we are, why? | had 
seen hundreds of people who would gladly have eaten her half 
egg. 

We had prayer together, and she didn’t seem to mind that | 
had left the egg on my plate. When | took my leave she begged 
me to return and visit her again. 

| had promised the pastor | would stop at the parsonage be- 
fore | left town. Almost his first words were: “Did you enjoy stay- 
ing with Sister ——————-? And isn’t her home lovely? We were 
so glad to have this place for you to stay. You dear missionaries 
deserve the best.” 

| didn’t want to tell him what happened, and | couldn’t tell a 
lie. He saw that | wasn’t very enthusiastic. My reply was, “The 
home is lovely, and it was all right staying there.” 

He looked at me, and inquired, ‘Sister, is there something 
wrong?” And | replied, “Oh, no.” 

But he was insistent. ‘Would you say | should send others 
there to stay?” 

“Well,” | replied, “it would be all right.” 

He was a good man and had a lovely wife. He looked me 
right in the eye and said, “Now, tell me what happened.” 

Beginning to laugh, | then told them of my experience, and 
we all laughed until we cried. 

“Well,” he declared, “I won’t send anyone there again.” 

| heard that a year or so later the lady went off to heaven. 
But | never will forget staying in a wealthy woman’s home. 
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Chapter XXIV 


Vindication from the Lord 


It was a lovely Sunday afternoon, and | was driving across 
country to Salem, Ohio, for a missionary service. This would be 
my first time here and the people were strangers to me, but my 
heart was light. This was my last service on the present schedule, 
and then | was free to go home to Indianapolis for a few days. 

Upon arrival | was given a welcome by the pastor and family. 

After we had visited a few minutes, the pastor’s wife said, 
“Oh, sorry. | forgot. You have a letter.” 

Now when one is away from home a letter is very important 
and very welcome. When she handed it to me | saw that it was 
from the headquarters office. Since | would be home the next 
day, | wondered why this had been sent. But | soon would know. 
| asked if they would permit me to read it, and they replied. ‘““Cer- 
tainly.” 

| learned something there that | never have forgotten, and as 
a rule | practice it to the letter. It is: Don’t open your mail until 
you are alone. 

The letter was from Rev. C. E. Jones, then missionary office 
manager, now a missionary in Africa. It started out something like 
this: 

“Sister Hankins: | am enclosing a copy of a letter we re- 
ceived in the office. We feel that you should know about this; 
but under no circumstances may you cancel this service. You 
must go on.” 

My next slate was for Virginia, and | was looking forward to 
going there. | had a brother and family there whom | had not 
seen for about three years, and | would have an opportunity to 
visit them. 

| doubt if you can realize the shock | received when | laid 
aside the first letter and began to read the second. It went about 
as follows: 

“| see you are sending Sister Hankins to us as a missionary 
representative. Well, we don’t want her. But we are willing to go 
along with the plans if she will follow our directions. She must 
not take an offering. She must show pictures and talk about 
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them, and NOTHING else. My reason for this is that she came to 
the Pittsburgh District when | was there; and she went from 
church to church berating the pastors. She didn’t tell anything 
about the missionary work, but criticized all of us for having re- 
frigerators, new cars, and good beds while the missionaries did 
without. The district was so displeased that they voted never to 
allow her on the district again. Now if she will come and talk 
about the pictures and go, without an offering, it will be all right. 
We will put up with her for this one time.” 

| have often wondered what my face looked like. There sat 
the pastor and family, and | had to look up and find something 
to say. | wanted to run to my room and lie on the floor and cry. 

| couldn’t recall this man at all. | didn’t remember having 
had more than a few services in the Pittsburgh District, and those 
were with Rev. Elmer Joy. My head was in a whirl, and my heart 
was so heavy | could hardly smile. 

There was opportunity to go to my room for a few minutes, 
and then dinner was served. | could hardly swallow. 

Endeavoring to forget about the letter, | went ahead with the 
service. The Lord came to my rescue, and gave us a good service 
and a good offering. 

Monday found me at home, and | talked with Brother Jones 
on the phone. | begged him to cancel the coming service, for 
how was | to go there? But all in vain. | must go and have the 
service, and | was to be sure and let the office know what took 
place. 

The church was in Richmond, Virginia. | had been there 
many times, and had held a revival and helped in several other 
revivals there; so | knew the people. | had this one thing in my 
favor. My brother, Newell Edwards, lived in Hopewell, Virginia, 
and | had planned all along to spend the time with him; so | had 
written the pastor that | would arrive in time for service but not 
for the evening meal. 

When we arrived at the church, several cars came while we 
were taking out the pictures and curios; and from every side folk 
were greeting me. When | got inside the church several more 
came and shook hands. Some of the ladies were so glad to see 
me that they gave me a big hug. 

All the time my heart was pounding, and | was praying, 
“Lord, help me through this service.” | had not thought it wise to 
tell my brother and his wife about the problem, so they knew 
nothing of what | was going through. 

| looked around for the pastor but didn’t see anyone | knew. 
In a few minutes, after most of the folk had greeted me, he came 
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over and shook hands. “Are you the pastor?” | inquired. 

His reply was, “Yes.” 

| said, very honestly, “I don’t think we have ever met before, 
have we?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “you have been to my church and 
stayed in my home.” 

| shook my head, saying, “I am sorry. | don’t remember.” 

It was time now for the service to begin. We sang and 
prayed; and then the pastor announced that | would show pic- 
tures, which | did. 

The Lord helped me. It wasn’t too hard, for the people were 
with me; and then there sat my brother and his wife. When | 
finished | sat down, since he had said | should take no offering. 

Right then the man jumped to his feet and said, ‘We are go- 
ing to receive an offering. We certainly need to give a good of- 
fering.” And he started it off with a good sum. Others followed, 
and the total offering was very good. | was feeling better. 

We stood then, and sang, and the service was dismissed. | 
had a good time shaking hands and greeting some people whom 
| had not seen before the service. 

After most of the folk were gone, Newell and | were still 
packing my things and getting ready to leave. The pastor had 
stopped me in the aisle as he went to the door and begged me to 
go home with them; but | declined, saying | wanted to stay with 
my brother as much as | could. He went to the door and shook 
hands with the people until the last one left. His wife stood near 
where we were packing up. 

We had just finished when he walked back in. He said to 
me, “And you don’t remember me, or being at our church in 
Pennsylvania?” 

“No, | don’t,” | replied. 

“Well, that is funny,” was his comment. 

His wife, who was a bit on the timid side, spoke up now, 
loud and clear: “I have told you all along that this is not the 
woman.” 

The preacher said, “I guess you are right. This is not the 
woman.” 

| could have shouted. 

The man never told me what it was all about. And he never 
wrote the office that he had made a mistake. He just let it ride. 

| was so happy and relieved that | felt | could fly. | slept bet- 
ter that night than | had for a long time. If we hold on and trust 
the Lord, He will bring us out. Praise His name! 
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Chapter XXV 


Who Pays for Your Church? 


“Hello.... Yes, this is the Hankins residence. ... This is she 
speaking. ... You want me for a missionary meeting? ... Let me 
check and see if | can come on that date. Just hold the line. Yes, 
| have that time open, and | will be glad to come. Let us pray 
that the Lord will bless and give a good service.” 

| was speaking with the missionary society president of a 
church of another denomination in Indianapolis. 

The appointed time arrived, and | found myself standing out- 
side a church that was being remodeled. This was the third time 
| had been there for their annual meeting, as | recall. 

The society president greeted me warmly, and ushered me 
into the church. As we hesitated in the foyer, she said, “Now, Sis- 
ter, we won’t be able to raise as much money as we usually do; 
for, as you can see, we are remodeling our church. We are cover- 
ing it with Bedford stone, and about all the folk are pledged as 
much as they can give.” | made no reply, but | was shocked. 

As | made my way slowly up the aisle to the front of the 
church, it seemed that | could see the lonely little huts along the 
rivers in South America, the jungles in Surinam, the people sitting 
waiting for someone to come with the gospel message. But they 
would have to wait another year, as far as this church was con- 
cerned, because these people were beautifying their already love- 
ly church and needed the money that should carry the gospel to 
these places. | could almost hear the cry and see the hands 
reaching out for help. But they would have to wait at least a 
year, until the work on this lovely church was finished. 

These were good people. They loved the Lord. But what 
was happening? 

| was aware of little that took place during the preliminaries. 
All | could do was pray that the Lord would help me. | wanted to 
leave, to get away. My heart grew heavier and heavier. 

The time came for me to speak and | got slowly to my feet, 
wondering, “What shall | do?” and begging the Lord to show 
me, use me, or just let me go. 
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When | attempted to speak | was so choked with emotion 
that no sound came. The folk looked at me in disbelief—/ unable 
to say something for missions was unbelievable. 

| sobbed for a few minutes, and the church became deathly 
quiet. Then, between my sobs, | tried to tell what the Lord had 
showed me as | walked up the aisle and sat in the front waiting 
to speak. 

The enemy had told me: “If you say anything about this 
building, these people will think you are crazy. They will never 
want you here again. And what good will it do?” 

| said to the congregation, “You may not understand my feel- 
ings, and you may never want me here again; but | must mind the 
Lord.” 

| told them, crying all the while, of the people who had 
walked for days to hear the gospel, and that they begged for a 
missionary to come to their village; of the awful sin and darkness 
that shrouded their lives. And somehow | told them, “And be- 
cause you folk have given your money to make your church more 
beautiful, they must sit and wait for at least another year. Many 
of them will be gone by then and never will have a chance to 
hear even one time. These are the ones who are really paying 
your bills here. If you can’t give as much, or more, for missions 
this year as you did last year, then it’s really these people who are 
doing the giving.” 

By this time tears were flowing all over the church. | wasn’t 
the only one crying. Here and there, could be heard a sob. It 
seemed to me that the Lord came and stood close by me, and 
strengthened and upheld me, as | tried to show what | felt on my 
heart. 

The time came for the offering. Someone stood and said, 
“My pledge is just what it was last year.”” Quickly others followed. 
Some increased theirs over the year before. There was no beg- 
ging—just folk standing or raising their hands—and the offering 
was soon finished. 

The total was above what it had been in other years. And no 
one was long-faced or unhappy. Some were praising the Lord. 
It seemed that everyone had a radiant face. 

| left quietly, feeling that the Lord had led the meeting and 
had had His way in the offering. 

| have been back to help these people with their offerings 
several times since that occasion. While | was in the West Indies 
and very ill, several of them wrote to me, and the church sent me 
an offering. It pays to mind the Lord and to let Him have His way. 
Praise His name! 
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